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Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 


YW New York and other large cities have been dis- 
cussing the importance of founding a great Conserva- 
tory of Music after the model of the distinguished conserva- 
tories of Europe, such an institution has been established, and 
is in successful operation, in Oberlin, Ohio. Started twenty- 
five years ago with less than one hundred pupils, this Con- 
servatory of Music has steadily grown, until last year the 
catalogue showed an attendance of 595, representing thirty- 
three States and Territories and eight foreign countries. 
The local home of the Conservatory, shown in the accom- 
panying cut, is the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, 
of New York City. It contains a fine Concert Hall, a 
Lecture Room, a large Musical Library, Offices, Lesson 
Rooms, and some forty 


The Vocal department is always the center of interest in 
a musical school. The human voice in its highest perfection 
gives the most perfect of musical tones. Yet no instrument 
is half as difficult to teach as the correct use of the human 
voice. The Oberlin Conservatory does not employ exclu- 
sively either the so-called [talian or German methods, but, 
by the adoption of what are believed to be the best features 
of all methods, the teachers endeavor to adapt their instruc- 
tion to the peculiar needs of each voice. At the same time 
a higher ideal than the perfection of mere mechanical skill 
is aimed at—viz., an artistic style of singing and all that is 
implied in the broad term “‘ interpretation,”’ together with a 
thorough appreciation of the best works of the great mas- 
ters, both new and old. 

Next to the human voice, the Violin and Violoncello give 
the most expressive musical tones. An orchestra is main- 


German, and other branches. ‘The Conservatory students 
also have free admission to the Choral Classes and College 
Library, the lectures upon Art, Acoustics, Vocal Physiology, 
Musical Form, History, and Analysis. They share also in 
the low expenses that prevail in Oberlin. The usual ex- 
pense for one devoting his entire time to music, including 
tuition, board, and rent of piano, is from $95.00 to $140.00 
for a term of twelve weeks; but those who are willing to 
economize closely can support themselves upon a some- 
what smaller amount. In addition to the number of pri- 
vate boarding-houses, table board can be secured at Bald- 
win Cottage for $3.00 per week, or Talcott Hall for 
$2.65. Rooms, for ladies only, in these halls cost, aecord- 
ing to location, from $9.00 to $15.00 per term. In Stew- 
art Hall board and room are furnished to ladies at $2.00 
a week, or $1.50 with two hours’ work a day. 

The presence of a sym- 


Practice Rooms. It is heat- tan 
ed throughout with steam, 
and is supplied with a fine 
passenger elevator. Every 
detail of interior construc- 
tion has been most care- 
fully studied, and, with its 
elegant exterior of Ohio 
building stone, it is one of 
the finest structures ever 
erected exclusively for a 
school of music. 

The head of the Con- 
servatory is Dr. Fenelon B. 
Rice, a man still in the 
prime of life. Educated 
in Europe, he has had be- 
fore him the highest Euro- 
pean ideals of musical de- 
velopment. He is a man 
of great ability as an or- 
ganizer, as well as a thor- 
ough musician, and every 
department of the School 
bears the impress of his 
character and genius. The 
course of instruction fol- 
lows in the main the Ger- 
man methods, and aims at 
securing that symmetrical 
development of all the musical faculties which is essential 
to the true musician, whether teacher or virtuoso. Fourteen 
of the musical faculty have been educated in the Conserva- 
tories of Berlin, Leipzig, Munich, and Paris. 

In lookthg more critically over the course of instruction, 
one finds evidence of thorough work in every department. 
The course in Harmony and Composition is very complete, 
embracing ten terms. One year’s study is also devoted to 
Musical Analysis, in which the pupil is trained to think 
musically, to read with readiness, and to follow intelligently 
the great masterpieces when listening to their performance. 

In the department of Piano, special attention is paid to 
the development of a musical touch and a refined and intel- 
ligent style of playing. The instruction is always individual, 
the effort on the part of the teacher being to adapt the work 
to the personal needs of each student. With advanced pupils 
attention is also given to Ensemble Playing, the teachers of 
the stringed instruments spending an hour or more each day 
in playing Duos, Trios, etc., with the Piano students. 

The teaching of the Organ has al ways received special prom- 
inence at Oberlin. Aside from the high position which the Or- 
gan holds as a means of musical culture, there is a great and 
growing need of well-trained organists for the churches of our 
country, while the opportunities for competent instruction are 
confessedly inadequate. The plan of work provides for thor- 
ough training in all that pertains to a mastery of the Organ for 
church or concert use. The Conservatory is supplied with 
both organs and pedal pianos for the use of the Organ pupils, 
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tained in the School, so that the pupils have the advantage 
of practice in concerted works as well as of individual in- 
struction. Many of the best compositions for the orchestra 
are performed each year. 

The Wind Instruments command less attention than the 
stringed instruments and pianos, but they fill an important 
place in orchestra playing, and are studied by a considerable 
number of pupils. 

Instruction in the Conservatory in all the departments, 
except in Harmony and Theory, is given either in classes or 
private lessons, as the student may elect. In class instruc- 
tion three students are assigned to the same hour. Each 
student, however, receives more than twenty minutes of 
instruction, as he receives all the criticisms and suggestions 
made by the teacher to each of his classmates, which he 
will usually find quite as valuable as those made to himself. 

In private instruction only two persons are assigned to 
the same hour. Advanced students, and those who are giv- 
ing special attention to any particular department of study, 
usually take private instruction, as in this matter they have 
more time individually with the teacher, and at the same 
time they gain most of the advantages of the class. 

The Conservatory of Music is a department of Oberlin 
College, which is one of the largest co-educational schools in 
the world, numbering last year 1,713 students. This gives 
to the Conservatory students many special advantages. 
Those who wish can take one or more studies in the College, 
and many avail themselves of this privilege, taking French, 


TE pathetic community and so 


great a body of students 
pursuing other forms of 
culture is a great incidental 
advantage to students of 
music. It assures liberal 
patronage to concerts and 
to piano and organ recit- 
als, and thus makes it pos- 
sible each year to hear the 
best artists of the country, 
a privilege which is of the 
highest advantage to mu- 
sical students. It also gives 
interest and support to the 


Conservatory Rehearsals, 
which are a prominent 
features in the training of 
advanced pupils. These 
are held once, and some- 
times twice, each week, 
and not only afford prac- 
tice to the students, but 
stimulate them to their best 
efforts. In the rehearsals 
last year there were per- 
formed in all nearly one 
thousand works or move- 
ments, consisting of Solo 
pieces and Concertos, 
Duos, Trios, and Quartets for Piano and Strings, Arias, Songs, 
Duets, Trios, and Part Songs. While the Conservatory has 
advantages for all persons who wish to study music, whether 
beginners or advanced, it has special advantages for those of 
unusual musical talent. The teachers are trained not only as 
musicians, but as instructors in music. More rapid progress is 
made than is possible under private instruction, for the stu- 
dent is in an atmosphere of music and is stimulated by con- 
tact with other pupils of high talent. The ear and musical 
perceptions are constantly trained by hearing good music. 

Oberlin College was the first institution of higher educa- 
tion in the country to introduce the co-education of the sexes 
and to graduate women from a regular college course. From 
the beginning music has been fostered by the College author- 
ities, and the co-educational plan has made it possible to main- 
tain a large chorus of singers of such efficiency that the highest 
order of vocal music is easily rendered with a success rare] y 
equaled in any other place in the land. The effect of this 
is felt not only upon the Conservatory, but upon the whole 
body of students and upon the community, and has given to 
Oberlin a musical culture rare even in the select circles of 
our largest cities. This wide appreciation of music in the 
community, the superb congregational sin,ing of the whole 
body of students at chapel prayers, the participation of large 
choruses in the Sabbath services, all react with the best of 
results upon the efficiency of the musical school, and place in 
the mind of the student a high ideal of his art, which will 
ever be to him an inspiration to success. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

complications arising from the French fish- 

eries claims in Newfoundland are becoming more 
and more serious. When regarded from the stand- 
point of the old treaties in which the privileges of 
the French fishermen were first formulated, the 
French are in the right. The treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) contained a provision that “it shall be 
allowed to the subjects of France to catch fish and 
dry them on land,” upon a specified part of the 
Newfoundland coast. The treaty of Versailles 
(1783) went still further, and contained a pledge 
from the English king that he would “take the 
most positive measures for preventing his subjects 
from interrupting in any manner, by their competi- 
tion, the fishing of the French, and that he will for 
that purpose cause the fixed settlements which 
shall be formed there to be removed.” This pro- 
vision, which is still in force, not only shuts the 
people of Newfoundland from the best fisheries 
along their coast, but makes it almost impossible 
to engage in any industry in the district held by 
the French. Every investment therein is “ subject 
to all treaty rights,” and this involves uncertainties 
which prevent investments. -The French have 
claimed that the old treaties give them a right to 
establish factories for the canning of the lobsters 
which they catch. This the Newfoundlanders are 
probably right in denying. Any concession which 
abrogates the complete sovereignty of Great Brit- 
ain over its own territory ought to be confined in 
the strictest limits. Yet the Newfoundlanders are 
themselves hardily justified in claiming that the 
French have only a right to fish for cod because 
that was the only fishery known at the time the.old 
treaties were niade. If the situation is to be gov- 
erned by these documents, which were framed by 
the administration of an uninhabited island more 
than a century ago, then the Newfoundlanders have 
hardly a right to engage in fishing of any sort on 
any part of the coast, because they are thus likely 
to “interrupt, by their competition, the fishing of 
the French.” 


* * 
* 


What makes the case of the people of Newfound- 
land strong is the absurdity of perpetuating the 
arrangements outlined in these old documents. The 
jurisdiction of the French is in every way anom- 
alous and injurious. It greatly injures Newfound- 
land without being of any advantage to France. In 
fact, the Newfoundland fisheries are a great burden 
to France. ‘Through the bounty which the French 
government gives, the people of France have for 
several years been compelled to pay annually from 
two to five million francs—more than half of the 
market value of all the fish caught. The burden 
thus imposed upon the French people has not been 
of any practical value to the French fishermen. 
For a while it increased the extent of the fisheries, 
but the price of fish fell proportionately, and in 
1886 was but eleven shillings per cwt., while the 
bounty paid by the French Government was nine 
shillings. The natives of Newfoundland were, of 
course, unable to compete with their bounty-fed 
rivals, and, in consequence, passed a Bait act which 
prohibited the sale of bait to the French fishermen. 
By the use of salt bait, and by smuggling a certain 
amount of fresh bait, the French have been able to 
keep up their industry, but the amount of the 
yearly catch has been reduced to nearly one-half 
since this Bait act was passed. Meanwhile the 
hostility between the French and the Newfound- 
landers has been growing more and more intense, 
and the question is assuming capital importance 


with the ministries at Paris and London. The 
French ministers have introduced into the Chamber 
of Deputies a bill extending the bounty system for 
twenty years, and some members of the Chamber 
of Deputies talk very aggressively about insisting 
upon the strict maintenance of immemorial treaty 
privileges. The more moderate party, however, 
is willing to sell these privileges to Great Britain, 
and the moderate party in England is in favor of 
purchasing them. This is plainly the sensible way 
out of the difficulty, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be agreed upon speedily, and that each country 
will recognize that its national dignity consists in 
settling this petty dispute in a sensible way, instead 
of resorting to bluster, bravado, and military prep- 
arations. 


American visitors at the Paris Exposition last 
summer were astonished at the educational exhibit 
from Japan ; an exhibit which showed greater in- 
telligence, more thorough methods, and more pro- 
gressive educational development in Japan than 
exist in this country. The recent report of the Jap- 
anese Minister of Education, summarized by “ The 
Nation,” is exceedingly interesting and significant. 
There are in the Empire 10,862 school districts; the 
total population being 39,701,594, and the children 
of school age numbering 6,740,929. The Empire 
employs 62,372 teachers, and there are at present 
enrolled in its various schools about 2,800,000 chil- 
dren. When the great reform of Japanese institu- 
tions was undertaken, twenty years ago, the princi- 
ple of education was accepted as the basis of all 
progress, and nothing has shown the capacity, intel- 
ligence, and adaptability of the Japanese mind more 
strikingly than the thoroughness, progressiveness, 
and fruitfulness of the educational system they 
adopted, and which has now become thoroughly 
seated in the respect and affection of the Japanese 
people. In addition to common schools in all 
parts of the country, a seaside laboratory has 
been established on Yeddo Bay for the study of 
marine life. Advanced courses in art and science 
are to be found in the university. High-class com- 
mercial schools; schools of fine art; schools of 
music ; schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind; law 
courses in German, French, and English ; libraries 
and museums, all form a part of this admirable sys- 
tem. The Imperial University at Tokio numbers 
864 students ; and there is also in the same city a 
kind of Japanese Academy, made up of eminent 
native scholars, who publish a magazine and are 
compiling an encyclopadia. Among the teachers 
in the Japanese schools are nearly two hundred 
Europeans; while among the men who have fur- 
nished text-books or have otherwise contributed 
to this remarkable educational progress are found 
the names of many Japanese who have studied 
in our own schools and colleges. This record is 
a notable one, both on account of the completeness 
with which a very superior educational system has 
been built up in Japan, and on account of the prom- 
ise for the future which it contains. The Japanese 
are building on a strong foundation. 


* * 


We gave our readers, two weeks ago, a descrip- 
tion of the territories now in dispute in Africa be- 
tween Germany and England. It is reported that 
a plan of settlement has been agreed upon involy- 
ing the surrender to England by Germany of Witu 
and the immediate territory, thus making England 
the possessor of the coast as far down as five degrees 
south latitude. From this point southward to Mo- 
zambique the coast will be under German control. 
The boundary line separating the English and Ger- 
man territories, beginning at the coast at five degrees 


south latitude, will run to the eastern shore of Vie- 
toria Nyanza at one degree south latitude, thence 
across the lake to the Kitwara Mountains and the 
Albert Nyanza to the Congo State. Under this 
compromise, if adopted, the Victoria Nyanza will be 
about equally divided between the two Powers. Eng- 
land would control the Kingdom of Uganda, and, 
what is very important for the consolidation of her 
interests, the right of way from Victoria Nyanza to 
Lake Tanganyika. The English control of the 
highway from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Bangwe- 
ola has also been conceded. These conditions would 
substantially fulfill what England has sought for, 
an open highway from the equatorial States through 
the center of the country to the Zambesi River and 
thence to the Indian Ocean. Her territories in 
North and Central Africa would have unrestricted 
intercourse with each other and with the great 
Congo State; and, in the event of English control 
of Emin’s former territory, she would have unre- 
stricted communication from Egypt to Southern 
Africa. This arrangement is so favorable to Eng- 
land that it would be highly improbable, if it did 
not come from a semi-German source. The report 


must still be accepted with reservation. 


* 
* 


It is only since 1884 that trades-unions have been 
recognized by the French law, yet the Chamber of 
Deputies has now passed a bill which gives them a 
stronger legal position than they have ever claimed 
in England or America. This measure, which 
was carried bya majority of 347 to 150, prohibits, 
under penalty of imprisonment for one to three 
months and a fine of $20 to $400, any interference 
with the liberty of association by way of threats of 
dismissal or refusal to give work, collective dis- 
charge of unionist workmen, or offers or promises 
of employment. The right of combination is made 
an essential right of all citizens. The intimidation 
of union laborers by employers is made as danger- 
ous as the intimidation of non-union laborers by 
the unionists. It seems singular that this radical 
legislation should have been enacted in a country 
where seven years ago trades-unions were illegal, 
and even the assembly of more than twenty persons 


without previous authorization was prohibited. 


* * 
* 


Probably the present weakness of French trades- 
unions constituted the chief reason for the large 
majority which the act received. French states- 
men realize that the bettering of the condition of 
the laboring classes must be accomplished either by 
self-help through co-operation or by State interfer- 
ence, and they prefer to encourage the former 
method. Another reason for the size of the major- 
ity may perhaps be found in the fact that since the 
act of 1884 trade associations have become extremely 
popular among French farmers, who are generally 
conservative. ‘There are now in France 557 “ agri- 
cultural syndicates,’ with a membership of over half 
a million. Their work, like that of the Grangers 
when first organized in the West, consists mainly 
in co-operative purchases of seeds, fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, and the like. Three hundred and seventy 
of these syndicates recently reported an aggregate 
business of $36,000,000. The cost of membership 
is very small, being usually from 40 to 60 cents a 
year. The expenses are chiefly confined to the 
analysis of the manures and feeding stuffs pur- 
chased and the publication of reports. Our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the reduction in 
prices effected by these syndicates has ranged from 
ten to thirty per cent. Even if this be an overesti- 
mate, there is no doubt but that the formation of 
farmers’ trades-unions has been of intellectual and 
material advantage to the nation. 
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The London “Spectator,” commenting on the 
outpouring of people from the English metropolis 
on the last Bank Holiday, calls attention to the 
impressive fact.that the people of London are more 
numerous than the Scotch, the Swedes, the Belgians, 
the Danes, the Servians, or the Greeks. On the 
day following Whitsunday, when all this vast mul- 
titude had a vacation, the throngs that poured out 
of London were almost appalling in size. One hun- 
dred thousand people visited the Kew Gardens ; 
sixty thousand explored the Zodlogical Gardens ; 
seventy thousand entertained themselves on Hamp- 
stead Heath; and a single railroad carried one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand passengers out of 
the great city. And yet, in spite of the immense 
number of people who transported themselves, or 
were transported by various conveyances, there 
were very few accidents, and not the slightest ap- 
proach to any kind of disorder. Charges of dis- 
orderliness before the magistrates were fewer than 
in any previous year; and the “ Spectator ” notes 
a marked decline in roughness of speech and man- 
ner, and a decrease in the old English habit, almost 
universal among a certain class, of profanity. The 
time is approaching, apparently, when the great pop- 
ulations will learn to live together without that con- 
tagion of disorderliness which formerly broke out 
in every center on almost every public occasion. The 
granting of holidays was formerly opposed on the 
ground that the working classes could not be trusted 
to enjoy themselves in great throngs; violence of 
some sort was thought inevitable ; but it has turned 
out, as it invariably turns out, that a generous 
treatment of men and women, involving an appeal 
to their best natures, meets with a generous re- 
sponse, and that, in the long run, liberty means 
self-restraint and moderation. Good-nature and 
patient endurance of many inconveniences are now 
characteristic of the crowds which throng in the 
public parks or which pour out of the cities on 
every holiday. 


* 
To the gibes of the Northern disunionists against 
the patriotism and loyalty of the South, apropos of 
the unveiling of the statue of General Lee at 
Richmond, a magnificent reply is proposed by an 
ex-Confederate in a communication tothe Baltimore 
“ Sun” proposing the erection of a statue to General 
Grant in the city of Baltimore, to be paid for 
wholly by the subscriptions of Southern soldiers. 
At the same time a movement has been begun in 
Kentucky for the erection of colossal statues to 
Grant and Lee by the joint contributions of Con- 
federate and Union soldiers. The Baltimore “Sun ” 
gives both propositions a cordial indorsement. We 
are by no means confident that either of these plans 
will be carried out; we have not forgotten that the 
movement to secure funds from the North for a 
Grant monument appears to have come to a dead 
stop, with small prospect of starting again. But 
the suggestion of a monument to Grant to be 
erected in whole or in part by Southern funds, and 
as a testimony of Southern honor and esteem for 
him, is a rebuke to those in the North who are 
endeavoring to reopen the chasm between the 
sections which it cost the Nation so much of its best 
and noblest manhood to: close. 
* * 

The friends of the Louisiana Lottery are jubi- 
lant. At an election held in New Orleans to fill a 
vacancy in the Legislature, a caucus of white Dem- 
ocratic voters was held which voted, by a majority 
of more than four to one, in favor of submitting the 
lottery amendment at the next election. The ward 
in which this vote was taken is eulogized by the 
“ Times-Democrat” as “one of the silk-stocking 
wards of the city—wealthy, and full of intelligent, 
public-spirited, and patriotic citizens.” “ Nowhere,” 
it claims, “‘ were the antis so strong, or did so many 
of their leaders live.” In the statement that the 
leaders of the anti-lottery movement live in this 
ward the “ Times-Democrat” is probably right. 
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The richest men in every movement are likely to 
be made its leaders. It is not, however, probably, 
right in claiming that the anti-lottery men would 
be especially strong in a “silk-stocking ward.” 
The lottery movement bears a close resemblance to 
the high license movement. In Boston, last fall, it 
was found that the very richest wards were those 
in’ which the heaviest vote was cast in favor of 
licensing the saloons instead of suppressing them— 
the reason being that the richest voters have the 
largest pecuniary interest in transferring taxes from 
property owners to the consumers of liquor or the 
buyers of lottery tickets. Yet the friends of the 
Lottery do seem to be in the majority all over the 
State, and a report of the legislative committee, 
made last Friday, favored, by a majority of six to 
three, the submission of the lottery amendment 
without requiring the lottery company to abolish its 
daily drawings, whose impoverishing effect upon 
the poorer classes in Louisiana is especially marked. 
The lottery company has greatly strengthened its 
position among the Democratic voters in the State 
by a change which it has made in the proposed 
distribution of the $1,000,000 a year which it offers 
for its charter. The amount allotted to hospitals 
and asylums is cut down from $200,000 to $145,- 
000, and the difference—$55,000—is assigned to 
pensions for Confederates and a soldiers’ home. 
Inasmuch as Louisiana is one of the Southern 
States making the least appropriations for disabled 
veterans, this offer will appeal strongly to the soldier 
vote, which is as important in the South as in the 
North. Louisiana last year appropriated but 
$13,500 for the relief of veterans. The lottery 
company’s offer will enable the State to increase 
this appropriation more than fourfold. The cam- 
paign of the lottery company is certainly being 
wisely managed. 

In this country the increasing number of cities 
which supply their own electric lights indicates 
a marked change in public sentiment. Not long 
since Mayor Davidson, of Baltimore, arged that that 
city should own its own gas works. Mayor Cregier, 
of Chicago, in his first message tothe City Council, 
which was sent in last month, says : 


** Chicago supplies her citizens with water. She provides 
channels of drainage. It is equally proper that this city 
should furnish her residents with light for household par- 
poses, as well as for public use. . . . Nor should we stop 
here. To furnish heat, power, and intramural transporta- 
tion are not only within the scope of legitimate legislation, 
but the practical establishment and operation of such under 
municipal control would prove a source of economy and con- 
venience to the entire community.”’ 


It is true that there is a great difference between 
such municipalism and Nationalism. The Nation- 
alist regards competition as an evil, and would sup- 
press it entirely; the Municipalist would have 
the public assume the control only where competi- 
tion is already suppressed. The Nationalist would 
permit no dividends to capital; the Municipalist 
would merely guarantee that capital in natural 
monopolies should extort no larger dividend from 
the public than capital in enterprises where competi- 
tion prevails. What they have in common is merely 
the belief that it is the right and the duty of the 
public to take charge of enterprises which can be so 
administered by the public as to secure cheaper 
and better service than private corporations will 
give. The position of some conservatives, that any 
combination of capitalists has a right to go into the 
gas business whenever their own interests can be 
promoted thereby, but that the public has no right 
to go into such a business when its interests can be 
promoted thereby, is clearly an untenable one, and 
the educational work of the Nationalists in combat- 
ing such ideas will be a beneficial one. 


The “Tribune” announces the formation of a 
society of amateurs in this city to be modeled upon 
the lines of the Burlington Fine Arts Club in Lon- 
don, and to include the chief American art collect- 
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ors. The idea existed before the remarkable ex- 
hibitions of Oriental and other art began at the 
Union League Club, but these exhibitions have 
strengthened the interest of amateurs, and have led 
to a definite decision. This society, like the Bar- 
lington, will “bring together amateurs, collectors, 
and others interested in art, to afford ready means 
for consultation between persons of special knowl- 
edge and experience in art,” to provide a library, 
and a gallery for exhibitions, and to make a com- 
mon meeting ground for amateurs. The member- 
ship includes collectors like Messrs. Henry G. Mar- 
quand, W. T. Walters, Brayton Ives, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Thomas B. Clarke, E. C. Moore, H. O. 
Havemeyer, and many others whose collections of 
European and Oriental art have attained a conse- 
quence which the general public has not appreciated. 
It is the benefit to be derived by the public from 
this society which is the most important point. 
These collections, which are in private houses, are 
inaccessible, and thus the public has little oppor- 
tunity for studying and comparing old and modern 
masters of painting and the finest examples of Ori- 
ental or Greek ceramic art, of Japanese metal work 
and lacquers, old European miniature painting, tap- 
estries, or ‘silversmiths’ work, as the case may be. 
The Union League exhibitions have proved that in 
many departments of art we have work which is 
not to be excelled, and the grouping of a small 
number of perfect and representative examples will 
not be unlikely to prove more instructive than 
the usual more or less perfunctory inspection of 
crowded museums. The standing of the Burling- 
ton Club is such that it can draw upon any collection, 
from that of the Queen down, for its loan exhibi- 
tions, and the American society of amateurs will be 
able undoubtedly to command American collections 
whose owners are reluctant to lend their treasures 
to the ordinary loan exhibitions. 
* 

The Temperance Congress of which we give an 
account in another column was substantially a 
Prohibition caucus, and contributed very little to 
the solution of the problem, How to unite all 
enemies of the saloon in a common war against it. 
Dr. Deems showed uncommon sagacity and courage 
in his endeavor to preserve an impartial platform 
for all friends of temperance, but even so strong an 
advocate of prohibition as Mr. Carroll was heard 
with ill-concealed impatience when he argued 
against the third party movement. There was 
no real attempt to give impartial hearing of 
all sides of the temperance question, and to 
secure some common ground of action. There 
is, indeed, no possible greund on which the advo- 
cates of Prohibition and those of High License 
can unite, unless it be a common agreement to join 
forces in sustaining whichever legislation has been 
adopted in any particular State—a policy which would 
put all the temperance public sentiment behind pro- 
hibition in Kansas and behind high license in Ne- 
braska. But we can see noreason why both parties 
might not unite on a Local Option platform. “The 
Voice” is the representative of prohibition pure and 
simple, but a representative which has shown a 
sincere desire to secure by all honorable means a 
union of temperance forces, and to “ The Voice ” 
we submit the suggestion to unite those forces in 
support of a law containing the following clauses : 
The regulation of the liquor traffic is remitted to 
the people of the various townships, provided : 
1. That no town shall license more than one saloon 
to every number of the population, nor for 
less than $——. 2. Every town may (or shall) 
vote every year (or three years) for or against any 
license. 3. Retention of all present restrictive laws 
as to minors, Sunday selling, etc. 4. And we should 
prefer to add prohibition of all sales except by 
bona fide hotels (or perhaps, in great cities, restau- 
rants). Under such a system the State would not 
license, though it would allow the town to license; _ 
and wherever, by a process of agitation and educa- 
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tion, a sufficient number of towns had become pro- 
hibition, the way would be open for State prohibi- 
tion. We offer this as The Christian Union’s 
contribution to the Temperance Congress. 


The Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, 
appointed to examine and report upon the alleged 
heresies of Professors Dods and Bruce, have made 
a report which is unsatisfactory both tothe accusers 
and the accused. It exculpates them of heresy, 
but mildly censures them for alarming the Church, 
while it does not tell those who have been crying 
“fire” that their alarm is unnecessary, or rebuke 
the partisan methods that have been employed to 
make the names of these Christian scholars odious. 
It affirms that they have not been sufficiently 
guarded in their language to prevent misunder- 
standing, but does not recognize the duty of their 
readers to charitable constructions and candid in- 
terpretations. As to this, Dr. Dods replies: “Is 
no censure to be pronounced on those who naively 
owned that they had read for the express purpose 
of finding fault?” “ Does no blame attach to men 
who raised the cry of alarm regarding my writings 
when, on their own confession, they had not read 
them ?” Dr. Bruce, on his part, calls attention to 
the fact that about two-thirds of his book was pub- 
lished years ago in the “ Monthly Interpreter,” but 
no word from editor, publisher, reviewer, or fellow- 
churchman had reached him, meanwhile, that aught 
in those ten chapters was likely to rouse distrust or 
hurt tender minds. The Edinburgh “Scotsman ” 
treats it as “a wretched subterfuge” for the Com- 
mittee to say that Drs. Dods and Bruce have not 
been careful to make their meaning clear, and have 
written recklessly in a way to invite misapprehension. 
It is for just the opposite cause, in reality, that they 
lie under unjust reproach. They have had the cour- 
age to speak plainly, and to say what they meant. 
The Committee’s report, balanced as it is with the 
object of calming the storm raised by the ultra- 
orthodox, will fail of that end, and the parties will 
measure their strength in the General Assembly 
until one or the other is worsted. 


* * 
* 


CoNGRESSIONAL ProceEpinGs.—The House has 
passed, by a vote of 145 to 56, the Dependent 
Pension bill agreed upon by the Conference Com- 
mittee. It gives a pension of six to twelve dollars 
a month to all ex-soldiers who are dependent upon 
manual labor, and are partially or wholly disabled 
from any cause other than their own vicious habits. 
It gives eight dollars a month to all widows 
of soldiers, no matter whether the marriage took 
place before or after the War. The friends of this 
measure estimate that it will cost about $40,000,000 
a year.—The Senate has spent considerable time 
debating the House Silver bill. The Finance Com- 
mittee reported adversely upon the House provision 
for free coinage after the bullion value of a silver 
dollar shall becdme equal to that of a gold dollar. 
It now appears that a compromise has been agreed 
upon, which makes compulsory the coinage of 
$4,500,000 worth of silver a month, instead of 
$2,000,000 as at present. The price of silver has 
been steadily rising, and is now about fifteen per 
cent. more than a year ago. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORKING- 
MAN. 


tT report of what workingmen think about the 
Church, or rather of the way in which they 
feel toward it, as given on another page by two 
well-informed contributors, is rather discouraging 
to any one who believes, as we do, in democracy, 
and who looks to the Church of Christ as the main 
hope for realizing his faith. If the workingmen 
had a prejudice against the Church, if they misun- 
derstood it, if they were inimical to it, we might 
hope to remove the prejudice, correct the misunder- 
standing, overcome the enmity; either by showing 
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them that their prejudice is causeless, or by remov- 
ing the cause, if that prejudice were well grounded. 
But indifference is harder to be overcome than 
enmity, and if these correspondents are to be trusted 
—and we do not question either their opportunities 
for observation or their candor in reporting results— 
the state of mind of non-cburch-going workingmen 
is not enmity, but indifference. Religion, at least 
as it is represented in the churches, does not inter- 
est them. 

We say non-church-going workingmen ; for, if 
Mr. Clarke correctly describes the condition of affairs 
in England, the chasm in this country between the 
Church and the workingmen is not so broad and so 
deep hereas there. It is quite too broad and deep ; 
yet the sight of a dock laborer, a tailor’s assistant, 
a railway signalman, in an American church is not 
so unusual as Mr. Clarke represents it to be in Lon- 
don. And we hardly think it is quite so unusual 
even there. We have lately, we believe, given in 
the columns of The Christian Union a paragraph 
account of the building and dedication of a large 
chureh edifice in London, not only occupied and 
sustained, but largely erected, by workingmen—not 
merchants’ clerks, but hand laborers of various de- 
scriptions. We are very sure that the sight of a 
workingman in church, which Mr. Clarke cannot 
even conjure up in his imagination, is not at all 
unusual in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and we 
imagine is quite as common in some other churches, 
Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle for example. Yet such 
attendance is the exception rather than the rule, 
and serves to afford a ground of hope that the 
chasm between the Church and the workingman is 
one not imposeible to bridge, rather than for a self- 
complacent denial that it exists. 

In the representation of the state of mind of the 
workingman, given by our correspondents, there is 
something, to the student who looks at modern life 
from the spiritual point of view, much more dis- 
couraging than the workingman’s reported indif- 
ference to the Church; namely, his indifference to 
all which is represented by the Church. “’”Tain’t 
Gospel we want, but grub,” is the complaint of one 
East-ender as reported by our English correspond- 
ent. “I don’t think religion just now is doing 
much for the workingman,” says another reported 
by our American correspondent. “If the Church 
would assist us to get shorter hours of labor, and 
get us in a position to be able to look around us, I 
think we’d be more likely to understand and appre- 
ciate religion.” This is a pretty frank acknowledg- 
ment that Christ is desired only for the loaves and 
fishes he distributes. If the Church would give 
the one man bread and the other man shorter hours, 
they would join it; just as the one would go toa 
free lunch, the other to a “union.” But as the 
Church has not these gifts to bestow, neither of the 
two cares for it. If these interviews truly repre- 
sented the sentiments of the workingmen, the gulf 
between them and the Church is broader and 
deeper than we have believed it to be; but we do 
not believe that their indifference to the higher 
concerns of life is quite so absolute as these inter- 
views would indicate. At all events, if we could 
secure the ear, first of the workingmen, whom our 
correspondents represent, and then of the churches 
and: the clergy, of whom these workingmen com- 
plain, we would address them severally somewhat 


as follows: 
TO THE WORKINGMAN. 


You say that the Church does nothing for you. 
Did it never occur to you that there are some organi- 
zations we join, not for what we can get out of 
them, but for what we can do in them? What 
would you think of a man who shoald decline to 
join a fire-engine company because it did nothing 
for him; or an army in time of war, because it 
promised him no booty; or a political organiza- 
tion, because it offered him or his no office? We 
who belong to the Church have joined it, not be- 
cause it will do something for us, but because it 
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enables us to do something for others. We do not 
expect that it will give us better bread, or shorter 
hours, or easier burdens—in brief, that it will help 
us to “get on;” but we find in the Church an 
instrument that helps us to help others, an organi- 
zation which enables us to bear one another’s bur- 
dens. We invite you to join us, not in gratitude 
for favors given, or in more lively gratitude for 
favors yet to come ; but in a common endeavor to 
quicken each other’s hope, strengthen each other’s 
courage, widen each other’s sympathy, clarify each 
other’s vision, and so enrich each other’s life. In 
helping others we get help ourselves, and in bear- 
ing another’s burdens find our own easier to bear. 
But that is not our purpose in joining the Church, and 
that is not the inducement we offer to you. We do 
not ask you to join the fire company because it will 
reduce the insurance on your house. If you want 
“ grub, not Gospel,” the soup-house is better than the 
church ; but if you want to help other hungrier 
mortals than yourself, the church is better than the 
soup-house. If you want to lighten your own toil, 
very possibly the union is better than the church; 
but if you want to help lighten the toil of other men, 
or to strengthen their hearts and hands for their toil, 
join us; for it is for that we have banded together. 
TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY. 


Read and ponder the complaint of the working- 
man: “T would not care whether you were on our 
side or not, if you took some kind of a position 
that I could understand, and gave us the reasons 
for taking it.” That is not unreasonable. Sociol- 
ogy is quite as important a part of Christianity as 
theology. The brotherhood of men is as much a 
New Testament doctrine as the Fatherhood of 
God, and much more distinctly and directly a New 
Testament doctrine than that of the Trinity. 
Have you ever preached it? Have you ever 
studied it? Do you really know what “ brother- 
hood” means? You complain that you have not 
the ear of the workingman; the way to get his 
attention is to preach faithfully to your present 
congregation of employers. He that preaches duty 
to his own congregation may safely leave the rights 
of others to take care of themselves. Expound to 
employers such texts as these: 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

“ Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant.” 

“One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye 
are brethren.” 


The phrase “the Church and the workingman” 
is a mis-title. The Church has nothing to do with 
classes—with capitalist and workingman, employer 
and employed, master and servant. It has to do 
only with men, children of one All-Father, brethren 
in one great household. For all these class distine- 
tions are temporary and accidental ; what is eternal 
is the unity, the fraternity, the equality of the race. 
It is not by accentuating the class distinctions that 
the Church will best serve any class; but by ignor- 
ing them and presenting the true unity of the race, 
and in enforcing the mutual duties which at once 
grow out of that unity and, if fulfilled, realize and 
perfect it. 


AN IMPORTANT REPORT. 


Wé* have given full reports from time to time of 

the investigations of the English sweating 
system, and we recently summarized the findings of 
the committee of the House of Lords which had the 
matter in charge. The sweating system means, 
briefly, the employment by small contractors, in 
trades which involve sewing, of underpaid men, 
women, and children, the work being done gener- 
ally in tenement-houses and amid the worst possible 
surroundings. The sweating system, wherever it 
prevails, registers the low-water mark of industrial 
conditions. The disclosures in England have ex- 
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cited a widespread interest, and, although the 
report of the Parliamentary committee was some- 
what vague in its suggestions of practical remedies, 
there is no doubt but that something like a clean 
sweep will be made before many years have passed. 
The sweating system is the contemporary aspect of 
a state of affairs which has always existed in one 
form or another. There has always been a desire 
to buy at the lowest possible price, and in order to 
sell at these prices somebody has been obliged to 
work at starvation wages. Cheap clothing espe- 
cially appeals to the people of all classes, and it is 
in the tailoring trades that these abuses have been 
most prevalent. Work done at home is done under 
conditions open to oppression of every kind, as we 
pointed out in commenting on the report of the 
House of Lords committee. The workers who 
carry their work home have small opportunity for 
trade organization and for securing the protection 
which comes from organization. Such workers are 
isolated from each other in large measure, and 
every possible advantage can be taken of them by 
unscrupulous employers. The low wages they re- 
ceive force them to live in the most wretched sur- 
roundings, where, in a bad light and breathing 
impure air, they are also forced to extend their 
work over many hours in order to secure even 
starvation wages. Various remedies have been pro- 
posed to mitigate this evil, and among them the 
extension, to include all places where any kind of 
manufacturing is carried on, of the Factory Acts of 
1875 and 1878, under which a thorough system of 
-inspection of all factories where textile fabrics are 
made, and of certain other factories which employ 
women and children, is maintained. The provisions 
of these acts provide for good sanitary conditions 
of working people, regulate hours of labor, deter- 
mine the amount of space to be occupied by each 
person, and provide for cleanliness and ventila- 
tion. Full power is given under these acts to the 
inspectors, who are authorized to enter any factory 
or workshop at any hour; and any neglect on the 
part of the employers to comply with the require- 
ments of the acts makes such employers subject to 
fine or imprisonment, or both. 

At a recent meeting of the Workingwomen’s 
Society in this city a report was read based on an 
examination, by a committee of ladies, of women 
and children employed in the large retail establish- 
ments of the city. That report has now been made 
public, and deserves instant and earnest attention. 
The committee find that the hours of labor are 
excessive, while the employees are not paid for 
overtime. In some stores work begins at 7:30 a.m., 
and, with but a half-hour for lunch, continues 
until 6 p.m.; on Saturday it is continued until ten 
or eleven o’clock, the Saturday half-holiday being 
entirely disregarded. During the month previous 
to the holidays these employees remain until eleven 
or twelve o'clock, without supper or extra pay, 
Many of these women and children work under the 
most unwholesome sanitary conditions. Sometimes 
they are lodged in basements, which are practically 
cellars, where, amid crowds of employees, under 
the glare of electric lights, and without fresh air, 
young girlsare compelled to work, frequently fainting 
during the day, or going out at its close completely 
exhausted. Many of the children are overworked 
so far as time is concerned, and the work put into 
their hands is beyond their strength. In many 
cases wages are still further reduced by fines for 
various’ infractions of rules, the fines going, under 
a mischievous system, to those who impose them. 
There is no adequate time allowed for lunch ; seats 
are not furnishéd for women behind counters. The 
cause of these abuses seems to lie in the fact that 
the employees are practically at the mercy of their 
employers, who determine hours of labor, rate of 
wages, and conditions of work solely at their own 
pleasure. It is not easy to reach and remove 
abuses of this sort, but certain things can be done 
efficiently and at once. The law can provide fully 
and effectively for the establishment and mainte- 
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nance of good sanitary conditions in all working 
establishments, and public opinion can be educated 
and trained to secure that which the law cannot 
secure. The time is not far distant when the fact 
that an establishment treats its employees with in- 
justice or inhumanity will tell materially on its 
receipts. Whenshall we have the “ white list ”? 


SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 


i noe letter on this subject printed below was 
called forth by an expression by the senior 
editor of The Christian Union, in a recent sermon, 
of his conviction that the opening of museums, 
libraries, art galleries, and, in short, all institutions 
which tend to the elevation of mankind and are 
congruous with and promotive of rest and true 
re-creation, is in accordance with the Christian idea 
of the Sabbath. We who have homes of our own 
do not lock up our books, nor cover our pictures, 
nor drape our statues. Why should we lock up the 
books and pictures and statues of the people who 
have none in their own homes, and many of whom 
have no other day to read a book or look at a 
picture except the Lord’s Day? Would the Christ 
who declared that men might be healed on the 
Sabbath forbid them self-education and self-improve- 
ment on the day that celebrates his resurrection ? 
To these questions our correspondent returns the 
following answer. We gladly print it, as the best 
statement in brief of the objections to Sunday open- 
ing of art collections and reading-rooms. Itshould 
be added that the writer is actively working for 
Sunday observance in connection with an organiza- 
tion which is doing an excellent work in endeav- 
oring to stir up public opinion against gross abuses 
and vices on Sunday : 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

While not desiring to ignore the advantages and benefits 
which might accrue by opening museums, ete., on Sunday, 
I beg to ask if the advantages, such as they may be con- 
sidered, ought to or would outweigh in value the objections 
to it. Permit me, not for controversy’s sake, but for the 
development of honest convictions, to merely state a few op- 
posing thoughts on that proposition. 

An art gallery, museum, etc., is, without question, of 
itself, a harmless thing. ‘To those who visit it it would be, 
or could be made, productive of great good. The proposi- 
tion has many advantages. But, like all good things, some 
one is sure to find objections to it They may not be serious, 
but possibly influence some. 

1. The refined, educated, and moral people are the patrons 
of such places. Would not the opening of such places 
on Sunday merely afford these patrons one more opportunity 
to satisfy their taste and pleasure? Sunday opening would 
not refine or elevate them any higher. 

2. Admitting the helpful, uplifting power of such places 
on Sunday or any other day, it would fail to exert such an 
influence of such service simply because it would not reach 
and influence those for whom such opening is intended. 
The low-minded, gross, vulgar, and profane, devil-may-care 
sort of people don’t and wouldn’t patronize such places. It 
would, therefore, fail to uplift and prove helpful to them. 
Is not this a fact ? 

3. Every such place open requires attendants. Somebody, 
one or more, usually more, is required to work on Sunday. 
These employees are deprived of their right to rest and to 
worship, both. Wherein, in this respect, lies the justice of 
such regulations ? An open museum, art gallery, etc., is not 
a necessity. Is it not an injustice to the employees of such 
places to compel them to work on Sunday simply that a com- 
paratively few in any community may be afforded one more 
opportunity to satisfy their taste and pleasure? Is it wise 
to deviate. even in this respect, from the one universally 
accepted rule of Sabbath rest, and so, in all probability, “* en- 
ter the thin end of the wedge’’? Where willit stop? As 
strongly as I recognize the advantages of the Sunday opening 
of such places, I must say, viewing it from the Sunday labor 
standpoint, that I am unable to appreciate the strength of 
the demand for Sunday opening of art galleries, museums, 
ete. Very truly yours, J. L. M. 


To these three questions we give answer : 

1. No. There is no reason to believe that those 
who have leisure and opportunity for visiting the 
art galleries during the week would substitute Sun- 
day for their visiting day. And if they did, it is 
not clear that it would do them any injury. 

2. The experience of those cities which have 
opened their reading-rooms—e. g., St. Louis—and 
their art galleries—e. g., Boston—is that they are 
visited in large numbers on Sunday by, not “ low. 
minded, gross, vulgar, and profane, devil-may-care 
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sort of people,” but by workingmen and their fam- 
ilies, who are generally unable to visit them in the 
week, and often have no so good place in which to 
spend a Sunday afternoon or Sunday evening as a 
reading-room, museum, or art gallery. 

3. The object of Sunday opening of museums, 
etc., is not merely to afford opportunity to satisfy 
taste and pleasure; it is to afford an opportunity 
for self-improvement and self-education. The work 
of a few would be compensated by the benefit to 
the many. And by an opening only after two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon, all employees would 
have a partial Sunday, while by proper adjustments 
all employees could have some entire Sundays. 

We still vote for Sunday opening of museums, 
art galleries, and reading-rooms. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


UR readers will not overlook the account in 
another column of the exercises which marked 
the close of the first quarter of the century at Vas- 
sar College, and which have a special significance 
as indicating the progress made in that time in the 
direction of higher education for women. Twenty- 
five years ago, when Vassar opened its doors, there 
were many who scoffed and many more who doubted. 
At the best, the opening of a college on a large 
scale for women was purely experimental; at the 
worst, many disastrous results were predicted. Those 
results have not been realized, and the institution 
has long ago passed beyond the experimental stage. 
Since the day when it welcomed its first class, sister 
colleges have come into existence and attained 
position and rank; the college for girls is now as 
thoroughly established and as widely recognized as 
the college for boys. The right of a girl to know 
as much as her brother is no longer in question. 
Mr. Curtis’s eloquent oration, contrasting the stand- 
point of the past with that of the present, brought 
out impressively the change of opinion which has 
been effected among almost all the civilized peoples. 
In England, America, and most of the great Euro- 
pean States, the highest culture is open to women 
as readily as to men, and in countries like Germany, 
where the old-time prejudice still holds its own, 
there are many indications of progress. Society 
has learned that a woman loses nothing by a rounded 
development of her nature, and that charm of 
manner and devotion to domestic life are in no way 
diminished by that culture of the mind which makes 
& woman, in the highest and truest sense, the com- 
panion of her brother and her husband. 

The year has been, in many ways, an auspicious 
one for college girls. The opening of the medical 
school in connection with the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to women is a great gain for those who wish 
to pursue medical studies along advanced lines and 
to have the facilities for original investigation. 
Wells College has secured a beautiful and ample 
new home, which is said to compare favorably with 
the very best college architecture of the day. 
Wellesley has added during the year a very com- 
plete and admirable art building to her many facil- 
ities. From the Harvard Annex, from Smith, and 
from Bryn Mawr, as from Vassar, come only notes 
of progress. Miss Reed, a student in the Annex, 
has taken the Sargent Prize at Harvard for the 
best metrical translation of an ode of Horace. At 
conservative Cambridge, where the ancient tradi- 
tions of academic life still abide in their strength, 
Miss Fawcett has actually had the audacity, not only 
to carry off the highest honors, but to secure three 
hundred more marks than that much envied and 
always highly honored prize-winner, the Senior 
Wrangler! At the same ancient seat of learning 
Miss Margaret Alford has won the first place in 
the classical tripos. Both of these young ladies, in 
illustrating the capacity of women to successfully 
compete with men, have also recalled the highest 
intellectual achievements by men whose names they 
bear. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


As the procession of city people begins to move 
countryward, one pictures the quaint and picturesque 
houses that will open their doors to boarders of mod- 
erate means. The searchers for that hid treasure, a 
rural boarding place which is comfortable and cheap, 
often stumble on odd establishments. I have in mind 
such a house on the Maine coast. The retired sea-dog 
who is spending a serene old age “ thar or tharabouts,” 
as he would say, has kept his sea fashions, so far as 
land drawbacks will permit. His table is lashed to 
the floor, as if he expected a series of waves to break 
over it ; but, to tell the truth, nothing save the crests 
of white roses, a fragrant foam, menace his safety as 
they come in at the windows. Perhaps the finest touch 
of realism is seen in the captain’s book-mark for his 
Bible. It is a piece of oakum, and its odor seems to 
him to make even the perfume of Solomon’s Song 
richer. 

I recall another receptacle for summer boarders, 
where there was a lack of sophistication quite note- 
worthy. The bed, high enough to make a step-ladder 
a convenience, was affluent with that endowment of 
feathers which makes an August slumberer feel that 
a tramp’s plank is preferable. This chance for repose 
came after a day of meals which mocked the most 
modest desires. The grim hostess noted the reluctance 
tv touch the leaden pellets which were introduced as 
biseuit, and marked much other denial of the same 
sort. At last she abruptly broke the silence: “ I’m 
real sorry we killed the old rooster last week. He 
would have made a beautiful ‘bile’ for you.” Then, 
in a plaintive way, she asked, “ Ain’t there nothin’ you 
can think of in the way of victuals?” I timorously 
called her attention to a group of spring chickens near 
us. “What! eat them things? Well, I never! Of 
course I’ll kill you some if you’d like ’em. I'd as soon 
eat chip-birds !” No shadow of an epicure, it was evi- 
dent, had ever crossed those clovered fields. I was the 
first that had ever “burst” into that “silent sea” of 
chicken possibilities. The consoling power of spring 
chicken is well understood, and for one bright hour the 
feather bed that yawned to receive me a few hours 


later was forgotten. 


* * 
* 


“ A little child shall lead them ” means more than a 
bald interpretation would admit. A little child, for 
example, led a carful of people, the other day, into 
geniality out of that apprehensive, beware-of-pick- 
pockets look and attitude which we associate with 
street-car passengers. A boy of three years entered 
the car with the cheerful inquiry, “Can you guess 
where I’ve been? I’ve been to a tea!” By this time 
even the most stolid passenger had looked up and 
smiled. The prattler kept on with his remarks about 
his experience in high life, and this set everybody to 
talking. As he left the car he gave the occupants a 
farewell nod, and said, “Good afternoon, friends !”’ 
This city missionary of three had thus in a few minutes 
converted a silent and mutually suspicious company 
into a group that looked as if life were a jolly picnic, 
and every man a brother—for this occasion. 


* * 
* 


The most picturesque work becomes prosaic under 
prosaic conditions. The poets have sung of agri- 
cultural operations—often miles from a plow when 
they wrote, by the way—but invariably the rural land- 
scape and country sounds have helped out the picture. 
For example, the bards have dropped into verse at the 
sight of milkmaids busy at their task, but maid and cow 
have an environment of rurality. Who would think 
of jotting down verse inspired by a milking scene, say, 
in Avenue A? In fact, the farmer at work within 
city limits seems out of his jurisdiction. Thus I mused 
as I watched three sturdy laborers mowing in Central 
Park, while their “ boss,” who looked as if he must be 
strong at primary elections, leisurely pitchforked the 
grass into a heap for transportation. The scythes 
moved regularly, and with the familiar “ swish,” 
through the grass. One mower even had a gay red 
handkerchief bound around his head. But there was 
no . poetry in the scene. Asphalt pavement, and not 
sweet, dewy acres over which bobolinks sang, was 
near. Instead of balsamic odors, Hunter’s Point fra- 
grance stole on the senses. I turned away from this 
travesty on haying and betook myself, in fancy, to a 
distant meadow, where I suppose the scythes yet make 
music, and the bobolinks run their trills, and the apple 
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trees cast sweeter shadows than any that have cooled 


my forehead since I was a boy. 


People who are obliged to board are wont to exchange 
confidences with fellow-sufferers as a reinforcement of 
failing courage. Perhaps the struggle to keep on good 
terms with the boarding-house keeper develops the 
oddest incidents. A friend tells me how her endeavor 
to spare her landlady’s feelings came to a dramatic 
termination. Biscuit, soda and sodarific, had been sent 
up as a part of her supper. Eating them was out of 
the question. Sending them downstairs meant enmity 
between the boarder and the one boarding her as deadly 
as the deceased Seminole’s hatred of the white man, 
explicated in the “Reply ” schoolboy’s declaim. The 
biscuit must be carried out of the house. To give them 
away would be inflicting that cruel and unusual punish- 
ment which the Constitution forbids. A happy thought ! 
the nurse girl might convey the biscuit, marked “ Ex- 
hibit A,” to some lonely street, after dark, and leave 
them alone in their glory, as it were. Plan, fine ; execu- 
tion, earnest; result, disastrous—as hereinafter appears. 
The offending food, carefully put in parcel form, was 
left behind a tree near a grocery store. All was dark 
and still, and the girl felt ready to report a success. 
But a policeman was on the other side of the tree, an 
avenger in the shadow, and he promptly advanced, and, 
leading the frightened girl into the light, demanded 
what was in the bundle. “ What have you been steal- 
ing ?” was the next alarming inquiry. ‘Come in the 
store here, and we’ll investigate.” So the shamefaced 
girl stepped into the store and faced the ordeal. The 
officer untied the parcel, and the luckless biscuit lay 
there in leaden objectivity. It chanced that the grocer 
supplied the landlady with her flour, and he at once 
recognized the nurse, though, to his credit be it said, he 
did not recognize his flour in the biscuit. The cireum- 
stantial evidence was complete. The officer saw it was 
only a case of misdirected zeal and a plan to put the 
food where it would do the least harm. But the grocer 
told the landlady the next day that her biscuit were not 
popular, and the boarder found that a change of quarters 
was expedient. Moral: If you seek to escape the 
assimilation of your landlady’s food, throw it away at 
a point at least two blocks distant from her grocer’s. 

* * 
* 

The technical speech of people in various trades and 
callings has an interest for others than dictionary makers. 
Even the most uninviting vocations have a language 
which attracts by virtue of its individuality. The 
freshest illustration of what 1 mean comes in this form : 
“ Aren’t you going to have a new dress for the ball ?” 
was the inquiry addressed to the wife of an undertaker. 
“T can’t afford it,” was the dispirited reply ; “ you 
know it’s between seasons.” “What do you mean?” 
“ Why, the pneumonia season is over, and the cholera 
infantum season hasn’t begun.” . 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


i anniversary of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary closed on Thursday afternoon of last 
week, having occupied, with the examinations, the 
customary three days. There was a climatic “new 
departure,” for, contrary to almost unbroken ex- 
perience, there were clouds and rain-showers during 
a good deal of the time, especially on the concluding 
day. But this had no visible effect upon the attend- 
ance from abroad, and certainly not upon the en- 
thusiasm of all concerned. 

In one respect a marked difference regarding the 
examinations, as compared with those held on like 
occasions in some former years, was noticeable. 
More than once or twice I have witnessed lively 
skirmishing between the students an visiting 
clergymen who felt it to be their duty to act in 
the capacity of heresy-hunters. That feature has 
gradually become less pronounced, and, judging 
from the latest indications, will speedily disappear 
altogether. There are two chief reasons for the 
change: curiosity has been satisfied, and the hunt 
has not been successful. Andover’s theological 
position is now generally understood, so that few 
questions are asked for the purpose of testing it, 
and it has been pretty well demonstrated that the 
young men who now choose that institution as a 
place for study are likely to be men who can rather 
more than hold their own under any cross-fire of 
questions. Besides, there is no heresy to find, and 
few clergymen, however conservative, unless also 


hopelessly archaic, any longer think there is any. 
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Among the evidences of what I say may be cited 
the circumstance already noted in The Christian 
Union—the recent licensing by unanimous vote, on 
the part of the largest Congregational Association 
in New England (the Suffolk North), of eight An- 
dover students, including Mr. A. J. Covell (Mr. 
Covell, by the way, has accepted a call to the im- 
portant and widely known church at Flint, Mich.). 
Mr. J. S. Williamson, of the post-graduate class, is 
to become pastor at Augusta, Me. The list is too 
long for itemizing; suffice it to say that every grad- 
uate and post-graduate who is ready to enter the 
pastorate is in eager demand, and that has been 
true of Andover men for a long time past. 

The alumni meeting on Wednesday discussed the 
undeveloped possibilities of Congregationalism. Stir- 
ring addresses were made by the Revs. S. L: Loomis, 
of Newark, N. J., D. N. Beach, of Cambridge, and 
Drs. A. E. Dunning, of the “ Congregationalist,”’ 
and Daniel Merriman, of Worcester. 

Seven addresses were made by members of the 
senior class on Thursday forenoon. I heard on all 
sides during the rest of the day warm and deserved 
praise of the ability, independence, and breadth, com- 
bined with evangelical faith and moral earnestness, 
which the speakers exhibited. 

This year, as every year, the climax of interest 
was at the culmination of proceedings in the 
speeches made at the close of the alumni dinner, 
which was enjoyed Thursday afternoon. I have 
space for only a partial list of speakers. It in- 
cluded Professor E.C.Smyth; Dr. Fisk, President 
of the Board of Trustees; the Hons. J. C. Ropes 
and Rolarfd Hazard, who are also Trustees; Presi- 
dent Hyde, of Bowdoin College; Mr. F. H. Page, 
of the Boston “ Daily Advertiser ;” Dr. Dunning ; 
and the Rev. G. L. Walker, D.D., of Hartford, the 
member of the Board of Visitors who was chosen 
to take the place made vacant by the death of Dr. 
Eustis. Dr. Walker was present for the first time 
since his appointment at an alumnidinner. Neither 
has he before, so far as I know, made any public 
utterance regarding his impressions of Andover 
teaching. What he said last Thursday afternoon, 
therefore, was heard with, if possible, greater zest 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

He said, in substance, that he had attended 
closely to the examinations, and listened to the 
graduating address with very great pleasure; and 
that he did not believe he had heard one word 
which would not have been equally gratifying to 
the venerated and beloved founders of the institu- 
tion, if they could have been present. 


It was my privilege to enjoy, during two years 
of my regular course at Yale Theological Seminary 
and one year of post-graduate study, the instruc- 
tions of a gentleman who, I suppose, is acknowl- 
edged to stand at the head of ecclesiastical histo- 
rians in this country, a gentleman whose fame is not 
only national, but international—Professor George 
P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. Among the many mem- 
orable incidents of that precious experience was 
one which made upon my mind a supreme impres- 
sion. Dr. Fisher had been for several days instruct- 
ing his class with special reference to some aspects 
of mediaval Christianity bearing on the Reforma- 
tion ; having reached the subject of “ Indulgences,” 
he devoted himself with exceptional energy to the 
task, which he is wont to declare to be among the 
most difficult and important devolving upon him, 
of disabusing the minds of his pupils of erroneous 
ideas as to the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the forgiveness of sins. At length 
he declared, in words which I took down steno- 
graphically from his lips—his splendid indignation 
and scornful emphasis those who heard him then 
can never forget: ‘“ The statement that the Roman 
Catholic Church has ever taught that the forgive- 
ness of sins can be bought with money is an atro- 
cious slander !” 

It was a revelation to me, for I had been brought 
up, as so many thousands, or rather millions, have 
been, to believe just the contrary. Since then I 
have lost no opportunity to examine the subject 
from every point of view ; the result being to make 
it still more clear, if possible, that the overwhelm- 
ing weight of evidence and authority are in accord 
with Dr. Fisher’s declaration. 

Now, stripped of a vast mass of wholly extra- 
neous matter, the Boston school question, so far as 
it relates to the troubles that led to the organization 
of the “Committee of One Hundred,” is simply 
this: Shall that “atrocious slander ” be taught in 
our public schools ? Perhaps I ought rather to say 
that was the question, for it has been practically 
answered in the negative. But I am far from 
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intending to accuse the unknown members of the 
“ Committee of One Hundred ” of intending to do 
the grievous wrong which would surely be done if 
their avowed objects could be carried out. Still 
less would I for a moment bring such a charge 
against the three most excellent clergymen who 
have done me the honor to criticise me for stating 
the truth as I understand it. The traditional 
Protestant conception of Romanist doctrine is still 
very widely held, even by many able, intelligent, 
and conscientious clergymen. 

One error which your three clerical correspond- 
ents fell into, I am sure inadvertently, ought to be 
corrected, because it reflects injuriously upon a good 
many of the most devoted friends of public schools 
in this city, and upon a former Boston pastor, a 
Protestant and evangelical clergyman whose services 
to the cause of education have left an unfading luster 
in this city. The circumstances attending the drop- 
ping of Swinton’s text-book were, in brief, these : 
A Roman Catholic priest protested in a communi- 
cation addressed to the School Board against the 
teaching to which some of his young parishioners 
had been compelled to listen in a high school, that 
“an indulgence is a permission to commit sin,” and 
that such permissions were to be bought of priests 
for money. The teaching was found, upon investi- 
gation by a committee of the Board, to have been 
as alleged, but it was urged on behalf of the teacher 
that a text-book authorized by the Board contained 
statements which justified the language and illus- 
trations used by the teacher. Thereupon the text- 

k was examined, and the excuse judged to be 
somar founded on fact as to warrant the exon- 
eration of the teacher from all other blame 
than such as might be implied in assigning to him 
a different department of instruction. By an al- 
most unanimous vote the text-book was dropped from 
the list of authorized manuals for use in Boston 
schools ; but it was not done “‘ at the demand of a 
Roman Catholic priest.”” It was done on the rec- 
ommendation of the text-book committee, under the 
lead of its chief member, the Rev. J. T. Duryea, 
D.D., and for the reason, as expressed by him, that 
its language regarding indulgences conveyed an im- 
pression which “is not and never was true.” 

Yet, here again, I am sure that the reverend 
gentlemen who wrote you in “protest” had no 
thought but to represent things with absolute fair- 
ness. The assertion that Swinton’s book was 
dropped on demand of a Catholic priest was widely 
made at the time, and has been so often repeated 
since that it is not at all strange that those who 
have not got their information at first hand should 
believe it. M. C. A. 


VASSAR’S TWENTY-FIFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Dutchmen who settled along Hendrik Hud- 
son’s valley did some cruel work in mangling 
the euphony of Indian names. There was a Wap- 
pengi legend whose scene had been musically desig- 
nated Apokeepsing ; but the name was spoiled when 
Dutch orthography gave discord to the music, and 
produced the guttural harshness of Pough-keep-sie. 
Those untutored Indians had melody in their 
souls—perhaps they had the spirit of prophecy as 
well ; for Apokeepsing in the aboriginal is said to 
mean “the maiden’s haven.” Time has rendered 
the Wappengi term into literal translation. During 
a quarter of a century maidens who have been 
driven by the gale of ambition have sought haven 
at Poughkeepsie, «nd, anchoring at Vassar College, 
have been helped in riding out the storm. 

To-day the College has a host of friends. It was, 
for a time, the significant and the only example of 
a well-equipped and thoroughly organized college 
forwomen. As the exponent of a new idea, it was 
the target at which “ society,” the conservative 
egotist, and the inspired paragraphist darted witti- 
cisms. Indeed, it was without honor in its own 
country. It was called “ Vassar’s Folly” by the 
founder's sagacious townsmen, who lamented his 
visionary scheme, wished that he would be a prac- 
tical philanthropist, and urged upon his attention 
the dignity of the fame of that man who should 
immortalize himself by constructing a system of 
sewers for the unhappy taxpayers of Poughkeepsie 

But the witty comments are out of vogue. A 
new generation is living in the beautiful old Dutch 
town, and all Poughkeepsians now, when traveling, 
write their place of residence upon hotel registers, 
and stand ready to answer questions concerning their 
renowned institution. 


And Poughkeepsians have done nobly this week. 
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Their hospitable homes have been opened to help 
the College in entertaining hundreds of alumna, 
and hundreds more of representatives from many 
States and from many colleges, who came to cele- 
brate the close of Vassar’s twenty-fifth year. 

Thursday, the day after the Commencement, had 
been appointed for impressive ceremonies. The 
main college building, an imposing edifice five hun- 
dred feet long, was filled by guests who had waited 
over a day to witness the celebration and to hear 
the distinguished chronicler, Dr. Benson J. Lossing, 
and the famous orator, Chancellor George William 
Curtis. Thursday morning’s trains brought strong 
reinforcements through driving showers. Until ten 
o’clock it seemed that the programme for out-of- 
doors exercises must be abandoned ; but the Grand 
Marshal, a man of faith and courage, seized his 
opportunity between showers, quickly formed his 
lines of fifteen hundred guests, and led them forth 
from the long corridors to a spacious tent, midway 
between the College and the lake. 

The assemblage was worthy of the occasion. 
Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr had sent their 
Presidents to greet the elder sister. The colleges of 
New England, many of those in the Middle and 
Western States, the venerable University of Vir- 
ginia, and other seats of learning in the far South 
were represented by members of their faculties. 
Eminent officials of the National Government and 
of the State of New York, men and women distin- 
guished in philanthropy, in science, and in litera- 
ture, had come from far and near to join in cele- 
brating a triumphal day in the history of woman’s 
higher education. These guests, seated directly in 
front of the platform, were encompassed by more 
than three hundred of the alumna, and by under- 
graduates with their personal friends. Seated on 
the platform with the President of the College were 
the Orator, the Historian, and the President of the 
Board of Trustees. Behind them were the College 
chorus and the orchestra from the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, under the leadership of the conspicu- 
ous Director of the Vassar School of Music. The 
scene was brilliant. Every face was joyous, and, 
though the hush at times was almost oppressive, the 
exuberance of spirit was ready to break forth in a 
song of triumph. One could not but be reminded 
of the solemn gladness that one felt in great assem- 
blages when we met in thanksgiving for the victo- 
ries of the war. Indeed, Vassar’s victory has cost 
great effort and sacrifice. Her foremost leader, 
President John H. Raymond, gave his life unfalter- 
ingly, and Miss Hannah W. Lyman—the first lady 
Principal, queenliest of her generation—wrought 
her heroic spirit into the College during the last 
three years which crowned her life of usefulness. 
Abandoning reminiscence to watch the faces of 
that inspiring assemblage, it seemed to me that I 
could plainly read in many faces their gladness in 
beholding the fulfillment of the labors wrought by 
those who have entered into rest. 

The President of the Board of Trustees, the 
Rev. Edward Lathrop, D.D., led the assemblage 
in prayer. President Taylor, in brief and fitting 
words of welcome, declared the occasion intended to 
celebrate, not the achievements of a college, but 
rather an epoch in woman’s education—the triumph 
over prejudice and traditional wrong. Dr. Los- 
sing, in simple, straightforward narrative, told the 
story of Mr. Vassar’s early poverty, of his business 
success, and of the influences by which he was 
led to make his confident adventure in educational 
philanthropy. There was fraternal tenderness in 
the historian’s voice as he read, and friendly inti- 
macy in the phrasing of his sentences, such as could 
not have been secured by artful effort. Dr. Los- 
sing had. been the founder’s neighbor and friend, 
was one of the men named in the first Board of 
Trustees, and in his arms Mr. Vassar drew his last 
breath. 

It was fitting that George William Curtis should 
be the orator of the day. He has been the friend 
of progress, the advocate of reform, consistent and 
brave, generous in public service, and chivalrous 
beyond other men in quickly discerning and in 
sturdily maintaining the right of women of refine- 
ment to freedom of choice in their pursuits. From 
the day when colleges were opened to women he 
was their most eloquent champion. On former days 
of festival at Vassar he has conferred the favor 
of his eloquence. It was especially fitting that he 
should deliver his first public address as Chancellor 
of the University of the State of New York upon 
an occasion so significant in the annals of educa- 
tion, and before a college devoted to inferests which 
he has long and generously cherished. 

Mr. Curtis spoke for an hour anda quarter. His 
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charm was never more effective. His listeners will] 
turn the pages of the address when it shall appear 
in print and will delightedly linger in the perusal 
of many an eloquent passage. 

At the close of the oration, the Trustees of the 
College invited the alumnz and the representatives 
of other colleges to dine with them. Four hundred 
guests were seated at the tables. The banquet and 
the speech-making continued until six o’clock, and 
then, too soon, the evening trains brought Vassar’s 
day of gladness to a close. 

Your correspondent took a hurried survey of the 
College park, whose summer glory he had not seen 
in recent years. The charm of the place has in- 
creased wondrously. Trees and lawns, under thor- 
ough cultivation, have been transformed ; the walls 
of the older buildings have put on luxuriant dra- 
peries of vine and ivy; the new buildings, skillfully 
located, have heightened the beauty of the landscape 
from many points of view, and alluring paths tempt 
the former resident into new and charming retreats. 

One seeks the cause of Vassar’s recent surprising 
advance. It is due in part to a reinforced Faculty, 
in part to the wise and energetic administration of 
President Taylor, in part to generous gifts of 
money, but chiefly to the organized and loyal sup- 
port of her alumnz. They have successfully advo- 
cated needed reforms in the College; they have 
secured the co-operation of many prominent sec- 
ondary schools ; they have modestly and earnestly 
advocated higher education for women; they have 
secured representation in the Board of Trustees ; 
they have endowed scholarships, and, within the 
last fifteen years, they have generously given more 
than fifty thousand dollars to their Alma Mater. 
Their organization steadily grows in strength and 
influence, and, with its loyal support, Vassar’s future 
prosperity is assured. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 
By D. E. Hervey. 


HE representations of the Passion Play this 
summer in the little Bavarian village of Ober- 
Ammergau constitute the twenty-fifth decennial 
celebration of this unique festiv In 1633 a ter- 
rible plague overran much of Europe, and, while it 


. was especially severe in Russia and Norway, its 


ravages in parts of Germany were very severe. In 
the villages in the region around Ober-Ammergau 
the pestilence was so severe that it threatened to 
carry off the whole population. In the neighboring 
village of Kohlgrub, about two hours distant, there 
were but two married couples left surviving. A 
laborer from Ober-Ammergau, who returned home 
by @ mountain path to visit his wife and children, 
brought the disease with him. He died the next 
day, and ina month eighty-four of the villagers had 
died. The inhabitants, under the guidance of the 
parish priest, gathered in the village church and 
there made a vow to God that if he would stay the 
pestilence they would, as a solemn act of thanks- 
giving, perform the Passion Play every tenth year 
the r. 

The plague ceased, and no more died. The next 
year witnessed the first performance of the play, 
and it has been performed regularly every tenth 
year since, except when interrupted by war. In 
1680 the decennial period was changed to the last 
year of the decade. Up to 1830 the play was per- 
formed in the open air in the village churchyard, 
but the need of better accommodations for both per- 
formers and spectators had long been recognized. 
A rude but effective and commodious theater was 
erected just outside of the thickest part of the vil- 
lage, and here the subsequent performances have 
been given. For the present performances this 
theater has been much improved and remodeled. 
Formerly both stage and auditorium were roofless. 
Now portions have been roofed over and inclosed. 
The seating capacity is between five and six thou- 
sand, and the stage is divided into three permanent 
parts—the central part being for the main tableaux 
and scenes, while on either side the street scenes of 
the play are represented. The rear of the middle 
stage has been roofed with glass, furnished with 
electric lights, and fitted with a frame in front like 
the carved facade of a Greciantemple. This rear 
stage is used for the tableaux, and the acting is done 
on the forward stage and in the two side portions. 
These are roofless, and stretch out into the perspec- 
tive, with the natural mountains of Ober-Ammergau 
rising in the background, forming an intensely real- 
istic scene. 

The original form of the play was much like the - 
miracle plays of the Middle Ages, but as at present 
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performed it has been entirely rewritten and re- 
modeled by Pastor Josef Ludwig Daisenberger, the 
venerable priest of Ober-Ammergau. He died in 
1883, but for nearly fifty years he had controlled 
and directed the performances, educated the peasants 
in their parts, and performed the pastoral duty 
connected with the parish church. During the 
years intervening between the decennial perform- 
ances, he wrote many religious dramas and had 
them acted in the theater, doing this to keep up the 
dramatic spirit in the villagers. In rewriting the 
Passion Play he followed the Greek model, and 
gave the reflective and narrative portions to a 
chorus, led by a choragus, confining the actors to 
dialogues and tableaux. The choruses were written 
in the strict Greek form of strophe and anti-strophe. 
This form of the whole drama, combined with the 
unusual form of the stage and the open vistas of 
natural scenery, all serve to take away any theatrical 
feeling. The occasion is distinctly a religious one, 
and this impression prevails among the immense 
audiences. 

The selection of the players is made during the 
summer preceding the performance, and no one 
who has not led an irreproachable life for the three 
preceding years can be chosen for any of the parts. 
As the whole number of performers, men, women, 
and children, approaches nearly six hundred, and 
as the total population of the village is not over 
twelve hundred, this gives a very high average of 
public and private morality. The final distribution 
of the cast is made in December and rehearsals 
begun. The control hitherto has been solely that 
of Pastor Daisenberger, but since his death the 
management has been placed in the hands of Herr 
Karl Leutenschlager, of the Court Theater at Mu- 
nich. ‘The present cast of performers is as follows : 
Christus, Joseph Mayer ; John, Peter Rendl; Peter, 
Jacob Hett (these three took the same characters 
in 1871 and 1880); Caiaphas, Johann Lang, Sr. ; 
Nathaniel, Sebastian Lang; Pilate, Thomas Rendl 
(these three played the same parts in 1880); Mary, 
Rosa Lang; Mary Magdalene, Amelia Deschler ; 
Martha, Helena Lany ; Joseph of Arimathea, Mark 
Oppenrieder ; Nicodemus, Franz Steinbacher; An- 
nas, Franz Rutz, Sr.; Rabbi Archelaus, Sebastian 
Bauer; Judas, Johann Zwink; Herod, Johann 
Diemer (he was the Choragus of 1880) ; Prologus, 
Jacob Rutz. In 1880 the Mary was Anastasia 
Krach, and in 1870, Franzeska Pflunger. Both of 
these are now too old, this part calling for a young 
woman. Tobias Pflunger, the father of Franzeska, 
played the Christus in 1850. In 1870 and 1880 
the Judas was played by Gregor Lechner, whose 
performance was considered masterly. It resulted 
in an unconscious shrinking from him on the part 
of the villagers after the performances—a tribute to 
his powers which was very unwelcome to him. 
Johann Zwink, the new impersonator of this part, 
is, as was also his predecessor, a wood carver. 
Mayer, Hett, Pflunger, and Lechner are, or were, 
all wood carvers. Johann Lang is a village mer- 
chant and the village Burgomaster. He is the 
stage manager of this summer’s performances. 

The performances usually begin on Whitsunday, 
and are given every Sunday through the summer 
till October. The dates this year are May 25 
(Whitsunday), 26; June 1, 8. 15, 16, 22, 25, 29; 
July 6, 13, 20, 23, 27; August 3, 6,10, 17, 20, 24, 
31; September 3, 7, 14, 21, and 28. Extra per- 
formances will be given when it is guaranteed that 
an audience of at least 25() persons will be present. 
The performance begins at eight o'clock in the 
morning. At seven o'clock the boom of a cannon 
is heard, and the village band starts from the ex- 
treme end of the village and marches to the other 
end. The people follow the band and take their 
places in the theater. The performers are already 
there, having been to mass in the village church at 
six o'clock. While Daisenberger was alive, he used 
always to hold a service of prayer behind the 
scenes with the performers before the beginning, in- 
voking the blessing of God on the performance and 
praying that the labors of the day might result to 
the honor and glory of the Divine Figure which 
formed the central theme of the representation. 
Then the performance begins by the chorus, led by 
the choragus in a didactic recital of what is to be 
done, its causes and its objects. The orchestra 
accompanies the chorus. Then come two symbol- 
ical tableaux which form the prelude to the first 
of the eighteen acts of which the play is composed. 
The curtain rises on the Garden of Eden, showing 
Adam and Eve fleeing before the angel with the 
flaming sword. The chorus explains its meaning in 
music. The curtain falls, and the chorus sings of 
the Message of Redemption, and then the sec- 
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ond tableau is disclosed—the Adoration of the 
Cross. A large cross is seen fixed in a rock, round 
which a group of angels kneel in reverent devotion. 
The singers of the chorus fall on their knees and 
chant a solemn prayer. 

Following these tableaux, the first act begins. It 
is the scene of the entry of Christ into Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday. The eighteen acts take in every 
incident in the events of Holy Week, and each act 
is preceded by asymbolical tableau. During these 
tableaux and between the acts the chorus sing the 
explanations and comment on the events, exactly as 
the chorus in the Greek dramas. The second act 
represents the high priests in council, conspiring 
against Christ. The preceding tableau shows the 
sons of Jacob conspiring against their brother 
Joseph. The third act is the final departure from 
Bethany. Two tableaux precede this act, the first 
one showing the younger Tobias starting from home, 
accompanied by the Archangel Raphael as his guide, 
and this is the only portion of the play not taken from 
the canonical Scriptures. The second tableau shows 
the disconsolate Bride in Solomon’s Song, lamenting 
the absence of her Beloved. The fourth act is the 
Last Journey to Jerusalem, with the preceding 
tableaux showing King Ahasuerus repudiating 
Vashti and elevating Esther to be his Queen. The 
fifth act is devoted to the Last Supper, with two 
preceding tableaux, the first showing the Shower of 
Manna in the Wilderness, and the second showing 
the return of the two spies from Eschol, laden with 
grapes. The tableau to the sixth act shows Joseph 
sold to the Ishmaelites, and the act itself is devoted 
to the betrayal of Christ by Judas to the Sanhedrim. 
The seventh act represents the Agony in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. Two tableaux show Adam with 
his children, poorly clad, tilling the ground outside 
of Eden, and the treachery of Joab on his meeting 
with Amasa among the rocks of Gibeon. This 
finishes the first part of the play. 

The eighth act represents Jesus before Annas, 
the High Priest. The prelude shows Zedekiah, the 
false prophet, smiting Micaiah on the cheek. The 
ninth act isthe Arraignment before Caiaphas. Two 
tableaux precede. The first one shows Naboth 
stoned to death by order of Jezebel, and the second 
Job in his affliction derided by his wife and friends. 
The tenth act is devoted to the suicide of Judas. 
The beautifully appropriate preceding tableau shows 
Cain starting forth as a wanderer on the earth, 
after murdering his brother. In the eleventh act 
Christ appears before Pilate, and the prelude shows 
Daniel accused before King Darius. The twelfth 
act is the scene before Herod, with a preceding 
tableau of Samson the sport of the Philistines. In 
this act there is an intermediate scene of the scourg- 
ing and crown of thorns, preceded by two tableaux 
—Joseph's bloody coat brought home to his aged 
father, and Abraham offering up Isaac as a sacrifice 
on Mount Moriah. This scene is counted as the 
thirteenth act, and the fourteenth is devoted to the 
sentence of death and the releaseof Barabbas. The 
two preludes represent the Elevation of Joseph in 
Egypt, and the choosing of the Scapegoat at the 
door of the Tabernacle. The fifteenth act shows 
the procession to Calvary, and in this act occurs the 
only legendary incident of the whole play, that of the 
handkerchief of St. Veronica. The significant pre- 
ludes represent Isaac ascending Mount Moriah with 
the wood for the altar, and the healing of the Israel- 
ites by the brazen serpent in the wilderness. The 
climax is reached in the sixteenth act, represent- 
ing the Crucifixion—the most impressive, solemn, 
and awe-inspiring scene ever witnessed. Every 
incident of the Gospel narrative is reproduced. 
The raising of the cross, the casting of the lots, the 
seven words, the darkness, the earthquake, the 
descent from the cross, and the entombment, are all 
so intensely realistic that the scene is a triumph of 
dramatic ingenuity, but in the spirit of utmost rever- 
ence. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth acts represent 
the Resurrection and the Ascension, and the tableaux 
show Jonah delivered from the belly of the whale, 
and the deliverance of the Israelites from the Red 
Sea. The closing scene is an apotheosis in which 
the world acknowledges the power of the Cross, and 
the chorus sings a triumphant doxology. 

The play lasts from 8 A.M. to late afternoon, with 
an hour’s intermission at noon. Many of the scenes 
and tableaux are reproductions of famous paintings. 
The Descent from the Cross is after Rubens’s cele- 
brated picture in the Cathedral at Antwerp, the 
Entombment is after Raphael, and the Last Supper 
is after Leonardo da Vinci. Even the color of the 
costumes is reproduced. The expenses of the rep- 
resentations are very Jarge. In 1880 they amounted 
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to over $25,000. The profits are divided into three 
parts: one devoted to the remuneration of the 
actors, who are paid according to the time they 
have lost from their regular occupations; the 
second part is given to the support of the parish 
church ; and the third is devoted to local charities 
and public improvements. 

Every one agrees that the performance is most 
impressive, and that there is not even a hint of 
irreverence. The Rev. Dr. John F. Potter, who 
witnessed the 1880, performances, told me that sitting 
just in front of him were two men who were infidels. 
This he learned by overhearing their conversation 
during the earlier scenes. During the scene of the 
crucifixion these two men were on their knees pray- 
ing earnestly. Bishop Perry, of Iowa, also attended 
this same performance, and is very enthusiastic in 
his praise. 

It is reported that the Bavarian Government has 
resolved not to permit any further performances 
after this year; so that this twenty-fifth decennial 
representation will be the last. The reason for this 
action is given that the performance has ceased to 
be a simple performance of the vow of their ances- 
tors, and has degenerated into a money-making 
enterprise. Should this report be true, the little 
village of Brixlegg, in the Austrian Tyrol, will 
remain the sole place where any survival of the 
medieval miracle plays may be seen. ‘The per- 
formance here is on essentially the same plan as at 
Ober-Ammergau, but much less elaborate, and, of 
course, much less expensive. 


THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
RELIGION. 


IN ENGLAND. 


By CLARKE 
ROBABLY to the readers of The Christian- 


Union no subject can be of greater interest than 
the relations between the new English labor move- 
ment and the religious thought of the country. 
What is the attitude of the people to the churches, 
and of the churches to the people? Is there any 
common understanding, or is there hostility, or are 
there simply no relations at all? Have secularism 
and atheism penetrated very deeply into the English 
artisan class, on the one hand, or has the new 
social movement taken any firm hold of the churches, 
on the other? I know well how difficult is this 
question to answer. One's sources of information 
are limited, one can rarely get to a man’s inner 
life and secret thought, and one is necessarily often 
left to guess and inference where exact knowledge 
cannot be attained. If you addressed this question 
to a hundred men, each would probably have a 
different answer ; and each might perhaps be speak- 
ing quite sincerely from the particular knowledge 
accessible to him. I speak simply for myself, my 
one justification being the very wide areas from 
which I draw my knowledge and my inductions. 

I do not see, in the first place, much evidence 
here of that intense hostility to Christianity which 
undoubtedly prevails among the artisans of every 
Continental country. And where such hostility 
does exist in England, it is not by any means neces- 
sarily connected with Socialism, but is as likely to 
be hostile to that as it is to Christianity. Two 
weekly papers in London carry on the atheistic 
propaganda; the “ National Reformer” among 
the middle classes, and the “ Freethinker” among 
the working classes. The formeris Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
organ, and is the bitterest opponent of Socialism of 
any paper whatsoever in Great Britain. It is ultra- 
individualist, and borrows its views about the State 
from Herberf Spencer. Although Mr. Bradlaugh 
still calls himself a Liberal, and usually votes with 
the Liberal party, he is really the most consistent 
and thoroughgoing Conservative in the country, 
strong on “the rights of property” and “ self-help” 
and “ leaving alone,” and far more bitter against 
the new doctrines about land and labor than any 
duke in the peerage. He spoke in the House of 
Commons of the Socialist party as composed of 
“fools, poets, and madmen.” Mr. Bradlaugh has 
nothing whatever to offer the working classes but 
a rehash of the doctrines of Malthus. 

The “ Freethinker” is edited by a Mr. Foote, 
and is smart, vulgar, and offensive. Its editor is more 
advanced politically than Mr. Bradlaugh, but, like 
him, is anti-Socialist. The paper, however, concerns 
itself but little with live social questions; flippant 
jokes about Old and New Testament characters are 
more in its way. lRobespierre said that atheism was 
aristocratic, and certainly the atheism that used to 
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be preached vigorously in England seems to have 
landed many of its chief supporters in a kind of 
conservatism. The atheist doctrine is essentially 
individualistic, there being no universal spiritual 
medium in which isolated human units are bound 
up one with another. I look upon it, as now taught 
among the ignorant, as merely the survival of the 
old eighteenth century philosophy of so-called “ nat- 
ural rights,” which will die out in due time. 

The National Secular Society has unquestionably 
done much work in the, past among the working 
classes, and those who have come under its influ- 
ence I have usually found to be sober, intelligent, 
honest people. But it has relatively declined, and 
is now a very circumscribed body. A certain 
portion of its members have gone into active Social- 

4% propaganda; but a larger section clings to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and is to be reckoned among the dis- 
tinctly conservative forces in the country. At 
several of the “ secular halls,” and notably in the 
large, fine one at Leicester, well-known Socialist 
lecturers have been asked to speak on Sundays, and 
have attracted large audiences, among whom the 
division of opinion on the social question was very 
keen and even bitter. On the whole, I regard the 
secularist movement as having entered on its con- 
servative and declining stage, though its influence 
will long be felt among certain sections of the work- 
ing classes in the large centers of population. 

On the other hand, what is sometimes called the 
“New Hegelian” movement, which had Thomas 
Hill Green, of Oxford (“ Mr. Grey” in “ Robert 
Elsmere”), as its chief apostle, and which now sets 
the dominant note at Oxford, is very friendly to the 
new political economy. Not only the non-Church- 
men who lead the reform party in Oxford, but the 
new high church party represented by the authors 
of “Lux Mundi,” are all Hegelians more or less, 
and are all friendly to Socialism. I am, of course, 
aware that “ the masses” share but little in these 
scholarly movements, but they are not unaffected 
by them ; becduse all the able young men who 
lecture to London audiences, and many of those 
who sit on the radical benches of the House of 
Commons, hold these ideas, which filter down from 
them to the lower social strata. In a recent visit 
to Oxford I did not find one able young man who 
was not committed to the new economic ideas—the 
same ideas that are taking hold of the pick of the 
English working classes. 

Now, having stated that, in my humble judg- 
ment, the atheist party is, on the whole, against the 
new social movement, and the idealist school is, on 
the whole, for that movement, I must at once say 
plainly that the working classes do not connect this 
movement with Christianity, nor is there any sign 
of a rapprochement betweeu the working classes 
and the Christian Church, so far as I can see. 
The one Nonconformist organization which did 
touch the working people—I refer to the Primitive 
Methodists—has just announced a very considerable 
decline in its numbers. This is perhaps due to the 
inroads of the Salvation Army, the only religious 
body to which workingmen can be said to belong, 
speaking broadly. The English working classes 
stand outside the English religious organizations ; 
for I do not count the bribing and coercion of 
laborers to attend church by the clergy in the rural 
districts as having any religious significance. What 
does this mean? Does it signify hostility, or in- 
difference, or irreligion, or all three? This is 
obviously a question of supreme importance. 

If I were to say that there is no hostility to 
Christianity among the working classes, I should 
say what is nottrue. There is such hostility, and, 
considering what Christianity has been identified 
with in England, it is not strange. Idle, apoplectic, 
aristocratic bishops, atrocious penal laws, the union 
of the Church with landlordism, the scandals of non- 
resident and even drunken clergy, the persecution 
of dissent and heresy—all these things, the common 
people were assured for generations, were necessary 
parts of a great Christian system ; and the people 
learnt their lesson well. Millions of people came 
to hate the very name of the Church. 

But now Nonconformity has lost its hold just as 
truly as the Church of England ; in the large towns 
even more so. It is identified in the popular mind 
with the respectable middle class—with the em- 
ployers of labor. The workman on strike is as 
likely to find that his employer goes on Sunday to 
Baptist or Wesleyan chapel as to the Anglican 
church ; and as he knows that the Baptist or Wes- 
leyan minister depends for his salary upon the well- 
to-do people of the chapel, he concludes that such a 
minister is not at all likely to speak out fearlessly 


on the claims of labor. If he should take it into 
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his head to go inside the chapel, he would find his 
suspicions confirmed by the genteel, well-dressed 
appearance of the congregation, not one of whom 
would be very likely to make room for a poorly 
dressed, rough-looking fellow in his carpeted pew. 
Indeed, I could not conjure up the image of a dock 
laborer, or a “ sweated ” tailor’s assistant, or a rail- 
way signalman, in a respectable suburban church or 
chapel in London. My imaginative powers fail me 
when I attempt to conceive the possibility of such a 
phenomenon. The great mass of the unemployed 
who went three years ago to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and Westminster Abbey had manifestly never been 
inside a church before, and did not know what 
to make of it. There is a wide gulf, I contend, 
separating “ the masses ”’ in this country from both 
church and chapel. 

As I wish to be quite candid, I must go still 
further. “Things are what they are,’ said Bishop 
Butler, “and their consequences will be what they 
will be; why, then, should we deceive ourselves ?”’ 
It is foolish to ignore facts because we do not like 
them. I should say, then, that workingmen do not 
go to church because they are uninterested in what 
goes on there. “’Tain’t Gospel we wants, but 
grub,” said a poor, half-starved East-ender to a 
friend of mine. There are millions of people in 
this country whose energies are entirely absorbed 
in the one question how to fight the demon of 
hunger. In Paris 50,000. people rise every morn- 
ing without knowing how they will get food that 
day ; in London the number must be far larger. 
And multitudes, even of those who manage to make 
a living, work so hard at such monotonous toil that 
the spiritual nature is stunted, and when work is 
over the only desire is for recreation, or, in some 
cases, debauch. To such people, I contend gener- 
ally, what goes on inside churches seems unintelli- 
gible and unreal. 

Now, it cannot be doubted that, owing to the 
general unloosening of old ties and change in old 
beliefs, very great numbers of people have, in any 
deep sense, ceased to believe strongly in a future 
life for man. They do not vehemently deny; they 
are not anti-religious necessarily; their former 
hopes, or the hopes of their ancestors, have, in their 
cases, faded away. But if people are without a 
belief in any future of boundless opportunity, and 
if, on the other hand, they are suffering actual 
misery and poverty, what is more natural than that 
they should take up with any movement which 
offers them the good things of life here and now ? 
For it is the sheerest hypocrisy to pretend to such 
people that good food, pure air, leisure, natural 
beauty, are not good and desirable things. Every 
one knows they are, and strives to secure them ; 
and the more difficult it is to secure them, the more 
are they valued in and for themselves. Therefore, 
the man who is deprived of these good things, and 
who has ceased to look for higher good beyond the 
grave, will go to those who talk about such things 
and show him the way to get them, while he will 
ignore those who ignore these things and who talk 
about matters which to him mean little or nothing. 

While, therefore, I am sure there is some athe- 
ism and positive hostility to religion among the 
working classes, I think that what generally char- 
acterizes them is indifference. The church is not 
their affair, any more than the Italian opera is; 
they do not hate it or oppose it, but simply pass it 
by as having no interest forthem. The great ex- 
ception to this rule is the Catholic Church. Such 
of the working classes as belong to that are deeply 
influenced by the priests, and are devout in their 
worship, especially when the priest, influenced by 
Cardinal Manning, is an eager social reformer. 
Nearly half the striking dock laborers of last year 
were Catholics; and Mr. John Burns has told me 
how sincere and genuine the Catholicism of many 
of them really was. 

So much for the working class side of the matter ; 
now for the Church side. That every church has 
scandalously neglected vital social questions in the 
past is universally admitted; they are suffering now 
the nemesis of neglect. But is there any sign of 
change? Among the older people I think not. 
Goethe said that a man’s character was practically 
fixed at (I think) thirty-five; and I have found, 
after much experience, that there are few elderly 
people, however excellent their intentions, who are 
capable of grasping a new idea. People who were 
brought up in the South before the Civil War could 
not believe that any other kind of society than that 
founded on slave labor was either possible or de- 
sirable. And so to-day people who have been 


brought up in our system of class society, and who 
have themselves worked hard and “got on,” cannot 
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believe that every one else who works hard cannot 
also *‘ get on,” and that, consequently, there is no 
social question. Such persons preach temperance 
to those who have no money to buy drink, and 
thrift to those who cannot keep body and soul to- 
gether, and honestly believe they are doing good. 
They do not realize the vast change which modern 
industry has brought about since they were young 
—a change which renders their talk about temper- 
ance and thrift quite beside the mark. And so, 
while meaning to do good, they set the working 
classes against them; for these latter know that 
their well-meant platitudes are absurd. 

But among the younger men there is a change 
which is marked. Among High Churchmen it is 
visible in “Lux Mundi,” and everywhere it is dis- 
cernible in what is called “Christian Socialism.” 
There is one danger in this new movement in Chris- 
tian churches; it is in danger of degenerating into 
mere sentiment, unsupported by adequate knowledge 
of the facts of modern life. To counteract this, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury recommended the other 
day the study of modern economic works, and it 
was good advice. Neither intelligent capitalists 
nor intelligent workmen will listen to a religious 
teacher who ventures to speak without knowledge 
on economic matters. And if the religious teacher 
confines himself merely to good general advice and 
ignores hard facts, he will do no good, and so will cease 
to lead or inspire in social affairs. The matter lies 
in a nutshell. The churches must deal with actual 
life as it is in this world under modern conditions, 
or they will lose the masses. If they do that, they 
must know the facts of life, and their leaders and 
teachers must study economics with as much zeal as 
theology. It was by grasping firmly the teaching 
of Michael Davitt and Henry George on the land 
question that some of the Irish Catholic clergy 
came to be the powerful leaders they have been in 
the land war in Ireland. A word in conclusion. 
Nothing, I am convinced, has done more to alienate 
the people from organized religion than the assump- 
tion, tacit or avowed, that the social state of the 
world cannot be mended and that the social prob- 
lem is insoluble. There were in the past theolog- 
ical reasons for this belief into which I will not go. 
But, the belief itself being fatal to afy sincere effort 
for social improvement, it must be abandoned abso- 
lutely before popular support can be hoped for. It 
was the failure of churches not only to deal with, 
but even to recognize, any actual social problem 
which, in England, gave birth to secularism. The 
fatalist belief that poverty must always be, that the 
hells of misery in our great cities must endure as 
long as the cities themselves last, is itself a prac- 
tical atheism against which the so-called atheism is 
very often a righteous protest. At least I know it 
has been so in England. The readjustment of 
theological belief so as to render it compatible with 
enthusiasm for social progress in this actual world 
where, as Wordsworth says, “we find our happi- 
ness or not at all,’”’ is perhaps the greatest problem 
now before religious men. 

Lonpon, England. 


IN AMERICA. 
By Francis J. Dovatas. 


Nothing is more common about these times than 
to hear certain views about certain things called 
the “ workingman’s opinion” or the “attitude of 
the laboring classes.” Nothing, perhaps, is more 
misleading than to accept such views as the genuine 
sentiment of workingmen. On no subject of com- 
mon interest and discussion is more nonsense uttered 
than on that of the Church’s relations to the work- 
ingman and of the workingman’s feeling toward 
the Church. Here and there a man rises from the 
ranks of what we call “the laboring classes,” and 
talks loudly and fiercely against existing religious 
institutions and methods, and straightway the timid 
philosopher observes an alarming spread of atheist- 
ical sentiment among workingmen. The man who 
likes to say unkind things of religion and its disci- 
ples declares with much gusto that the spread of 
intelligence among the “ laboring classes ”’ is driving 
out the superstitious reverence for the clergy that 
was one of the characteristic features of feudalism. 
The Church itself may, indeed, entertain some 
alarm at the apparent absence of religious feeling 
and purpose, and argumentative preachers may 
adduce elaborate proof that the workingman is not 
really so irreligious as his criticisms of the Church 
would lead people to believe. The writer has been 
astonished to discover that it rarely occurs to any- 
body to ask whether these widely published “ views 
of the workingman” are really representative of 
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the workingmen’s position. Acting under instruc- 
tions from the editors of The Christian Union, he 
has secured the opinions of half a dozen bona fide 
workingmen, whom, after inquiry and investigation, 
he learned to be truly representative of workingman 
sentiment and spirit in at least one city. The 
opinions which are given below were not all ex- 
pressed with proper reverence or elegance; they 
were, indeed, frequently hurled out from mouths 
that punctuated sentences with puffs of tobacco 
smoke from clay pipes; and in two cases clenched 
fists and flushed brows served to emphasize the 
earnestness of the speakers. Very little attention 
was paid to rhetorical grace, and the writer owns, 
with mingled pride and embarrassment, that the 
statements printed below look better than they 
sounded. Nevertheless, these views, as they stand, 
are unmistakably genuine. They belong to work- 
ingmen who spoke freely and frankly, and they 
possess, as such alone, a good deal of interest and 
significance. 

F. Q. is a bookbinder and a Catholic. Here 
is his view: “I don’t think the Church is doing 
much for the workingman. It might do a good 
deal more. I’m an average workingman, and the 
Church doesn’t reach me. Is it because I’m not 
naturally religious? No, I don’t think so. [I'll tell 
you the way I look at this kind of thing. I’m rather 
an intelligent fellow, I think; anyway, I know 
enough to know I don’t know much and that some- 
body else knows more. Well, I say, here is the 
minister that has a good show for study; he ought 
to be pretty well up on this matter of labor. If I 
go to hear him preach, I expect him to tell me some- 
thing new ; I expect him to make plainer to me the 
reasons why I ought todoso-and-so. I goto church, 
and what does he say? He says to the rich man, 
Your brother is not your equal: be kind to him. 
Else he says to the poor man, Your brother is, un 
fortunately, rich: be kind to him. I don’t want to 
be told that; I don’t like to hear that kind of stuff. 
I want to think that it’s touch-and-go between 
the poor man and the rich man, and that we’re 
both in the same boat. No, I don't feel bitter 
toward the Church, only we all feel that so long as 
religion isn’t doing much for us we had better leave 
it out of our affairs. We feel that there’s a great 
big mistake somewhere in this world, and I tell you 
we’re not little children to be put off with orders to 
be still and behave ourselves. I tell you the Church 
doesn’t reach us at all. and that’s why we don’t 
reach the Church. What does the workingman say 
about the clergyman? Nothing out loud, except 
Good-morning, sir! with a respectful bow; but to 
himself he says: The parson is a very good fellow, 
but he doesn’t understand.” 

J. G. C. is a carpenter. He has a wife and 
children, and they go to a Free- Will Baptist church. 
He doesn’t attend church himself. He said: “I 
send my family to church; it’s a yood thing 
for them, I suppose. I don’t think it would do 
me any good to go to church. I belong to a 
union, and that’s my church. I don’t think relig- 
ion just now is doing much for the workingman. 
I don’t think the Church is quite in sympathy with 
us, because I don’t think the Church quite under- 
stands our position. I think intelligent working- 
men are drawing away from the Chureh. Why? 
Oh, I don’t know. What is there to the Church 
except going to church on Sunday’ And as for 
me, I'd rather rest on Sunday. I think if the 
Church wanted men to be better, they’d get them 
more time to spend in getting better. Now, look 
at this question of shortening the hours of labor. 
A man that works ten hours a day doesn’t have 
much time to spend in listening to religion. And 
when Sunday comes, he doesn’t care to go to church 
to hear a man tell him what he’s heard before. 
He doesn’t take any interest in it, because it doesn’t 
touch on the pressing matters of his life. If the 
Church would assist us to get shorter hours of labor, 
and get us in a position to be able to look around 
us, I think we'd be more likely to understand and 
appreciate religion. If you want to give a man a 
temperance lecture, you’ve got to get him sober first. 
And I think the Church will have to get the work- 
ingman in a position where he can appreciate relig- 
ion before it can do much good by mere preaching. 
A good many men say—and I guess I’m one of 
them—what is religion, or what is the Church, to 
me? What can it do for me, or what is it going to 
do for me? I feel, like every workman that I 


know, that it’s a good deal better to have the 
Church with us, and to have religion with us, than 
against us, but we can’t pretend an interest and a 
regard that we don’t feel. My wife’s minister used 
to visit us at our home, but he didn’t want me to 
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join the union, and I joined it against his wish and 
advice, and he doesn’t call at our house any more. 
Well, what had he to offer me in place of the 
union? He didn’t want me to try to get what 
I thought was my rights, and he wasn’t willing to 
try to get them for me. Now, I think that the 
Church can do a good deal for us by coming in be- 
tween the employer and the workingman and 
settling disputes. I think that’s the Church’s busi- 
ness, anyhow. I think it ought to be the judge 
between the workingman and the employer. And 
I think, too, that the Church would succeed first 
rate in this line, if the workingman and the em- 
ployer were convinced that the Church was com- 
petent to decide such matters. Why, you know I'd 
be glad to go to my wife’s minister and talk these 
things over with him, if I thought lie knew more 
about such matters than I do, but I don’t think he 
knows as much. I don’t think he realizes my posi- 
tion. He never knew much about me, because he 
saw me only once a week, and then only for a few 
minutes.” 

A. M. M., a man about forty years old, with a 
wife and family, said he never belonged to a church. 
‘‘ Although,” he added, “ I live opposite the church 
in Eggleston Square, and my wife and children 
attend regularly enough. I used to go to church 
myself occasionally, but I left off going after a 
while, and I don’t go any more. The minister met 
me one morning after I had stopped going to hear 
him preach, and he asked why he didn’t see me at 
church any more. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ this labor ques- 
tion is a kind of a fight, and I don’t think you're on 
our side; but then,’ I said, ‘ I wouldn’t care whether 
you were on our side or not if you took some kind of 
a position that I could understand, and gave us the 
reasons for taking it. Why,’ said I, ‘you've got 
lots of chance to go around and find out about how 
things stand, and all the workingmen I know would 
be glad to have you for a friend; but you don’t 
seem to get any nearer to us after all the talk is 
ended. Now,’ I said,a bit more sharply than I 
usually talk to ministers and such people, ‘the pul- 
pit ought to take some such position in the labor 
question as it took on the slavery question. I was 
a lad in slavery days, but I remember how the min- 
isters used to hammer away at the subject, and they 
hammered in a lively style, too. The workingman 
either has cause to grumble or he hasn’t, and if he 
has, or hasn’t, the Church ought to help set things 
right. I'm willing to admit that we workingmen 
won't get anything like a fair and square show until 
we have the Church with us, and until the other 
side knows the Church is with us. I don’t believe 
that any sensible workingman hates religion or the 
Church, or has any feeling of that kind at all, but I 
think the feeling that most men have is that they 
haven't any time for the Church. Sometimes we 
find a minister that has had a hard rowto hoe him- 
self in his young days. He knows just about what 
it is to get knocked from pillar to post. That kind 
of a minister can do a great deal of good, it seems 
tome. But I don’t want to hear any minister ask 
me for money for savages or anything like that. I 
know a lot of savages in our shop, and if I knew of 
any money lying about I'd like to see them get it. 
Still, I don’t suppose I understand this question very 
well, and what I say mustn’t count for much. I 
haven’t thought much about these things. I'm like 
most workingmen, I guess; I have one notion in my 
head, and that’s settled pretty fast and hard, and 
it’s just this: that I’ve got to work to live, and that 
sometimes I'll have to fight to work. Religion 
doesn’t enter much into this notion, I suppose. I 
can’t leave off work to try to find religion.’ ‘ No,’ 
says the minister that I spoke to about this once, 
‘no, says he,‘and you don’t have to leave off 
work to get religion; religion ought to be a part of 
your work and your rest.’ And he told me to read 
the Bible and find out. Well, I read the Bible, 
and when [ saw him again I told him. Says I, 
‘I’ve read the Bible,and I know now why Jesus 
Christ made men see things as he saw them ; be- 
cause,’ says I, ‘he went among them and talked 
with them and lived with them, you might say, and 
that’s the way he got men to understand what he 
was driving at. But the ministers to-day,’ says I, 
‘rather stand off and talk to a fellow as the school- 
master talks to a rather dull boy, while the little 
prigs that have their lessons lean back and smile 
knowingly, and the schoolmaster smiles too. I’ve 
seen that same picture in school days many a time, 
and I was the dull boy often enough, too, I suppose.” 

Here are the sentiments of W.S., a young man who 
belongs to the Church and to a trades-union at the 
same time: “ | joined the union before I joined the 
Church. J think now, however, that as a follower 
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of Christ I ought not to belong to the union. Never- 
theless, I must live, but as soon as I can do it I 
shall get out of the union. I don’t believe in this 
talk about the Church being antagonistic to labor or 
labor antagonistic to the Church. I think that the 
workingman expects the Church to exert itself too 
much to secure for him worldly advantage. The 
Church is to blame, too, because by its departure 
from strictly religious work it has encouraged men 
to think that it is its duty to supply entertainment 
and amusement and material profit.” 

How many people know that there are working- 
men like this young man, who agitate for labor in- 
terests, and yet, so far from being radical or irrelig- 
ious, are ultra-conservative and think that the 
workingman has no grievance against the Church or 
religion ? 

W.J.S.was brought up a Methodist, but he 
doesn’t go to church. He is an intelligent joiner, 
with a wife and family. He says: “Like a good 
many workingmen, I think that religion doesn’t enter 
into our lives very much, but, unlike a good many 
workingmen, I think that religion ought to enter 
into our lives, and especially into the lives of men 
who are working for labor reform. I am not bitter 
against the Church at all, only I think that the 
Church might do a good deal that it doesn’t do. I 
think that if the Church decided to help working- 
men in their present efforts, the workingmen would 
have a good deal better chance to win. I don’t 
know why it’s so, but a good many workingmen 
look on the clergy as members of that leisure class 
to whom we owe much of our misfortunes. Yet 
the clergy might change all that by assuming a 
position something like that which the Catholic 
Cardinals assume: that poor and rich are very 
much alike in the eyes of the Church, and that dis- 
putes between classes should be settled with rather 
an eye to the under dog in the fight. Why doesn’t 
the workingman accept religion? Because he’s not 
in a position to do it. I don’t think the Church 
ought to wonder if the ‘laboring classes,’ as they 
call us, grow a little cold toward religion. We can’t 
interest ourselves in religious work as the rich man 
does. Weare carrying a heavy burden all the time, 
and the Church never offers to relieve us of it. 
The Bible says somewhere, I believe: ‘ All ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, come unto me and | 
will give you rest.’ What does the Church give us 
if we goto it? Well, I never could find out. It 
says, Be good and you will be happy, but I tell 
you we can’t be good till we’re happy. I like to 
read that story about the man who was clothed and 
in his right mind. That’s what we want to be— 
clothed and in our right minds; and then perhaps 
we'll be better listeners to Sunday sermons. I'm 
going to Brockton some day to the church of a man 
named Brooks. He is minister to the wealthiest 
congregation there, but that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. I'll tell youwhat this man does. He doesn’t 
preach from set texts, but he gets his congregation 
to do most of the talking, and he has everybody 
that wants to, get up in weekly class-meetings and 
speak his mind on the differences between labor 
and capital. And now Mr. Brooks says that he 
has some new ideas about the labor question. [ll 
tell you what it is. The Church doesn’t understand 
the workingman, and the workingman doesn’t un- 
derstand the Church, and there'll never be any good 
done until the two get together and understand 
each other.” 

The general spirit of these views is nearly iden- 
tical. Sentiments of similar character could be 
quoted ad infinitum. The writer hasmingled with 
many workingmen during the last two weeks—work- 
ingmen at the bench and men on strike in Boston. 
He has found that the workingman’s view of 
religion and the Church is a very simple one. It is 
not scientifically elaborate ; perhaps it is not analytic 
enough to be just or even fair; and it is certainly 
not the result of labored thought or profound in- 
quiry. It is the rough opinion of a rough man, and, 
like most such opinions, it can’t help containing 
some truth, because it is always the sincere reflec- 
tion of an honest impression. Perhaps this view 
may be put briefly in the words of the last and the 
most intelligent of the half-dozen workingmen 
whom the writer quotes: “ The workingman doesn’t 
trust the Church. He is of little faith because 
he is of little understanding. He finds that the 
Church’s impressions of him and his ways are not 
accurate, that he might furnish the Church with lots 
of information about himself and the situation. 
Therefore he isn’t sure of the Church's sympathy 
and purpose to help him. He says: 1 ean do 
better without religion; religion is a fence that 
keeps me in and doesn’t keep my enemy out.” 
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TRUE HELPMATES. 


One of the most charming views of married life 
is that in which the wife proves herself to be a ver- 
itable helpmate. If, as in the instances named below 
by the Boston “Herald,” all husbands deserved to 
be helped and all wives proved themselves to be 
helpmates, we should hear less about marriage being 
a failure: 

“Disraeli dedicated one of his novels ‘to the most 
severe of critics—but a perfect wife.’ Once, at a har- 
vest home of his tenants, he spoke of her as ‘the best 
wife in England.’ Ina speech delivered in Edinburgh 
he alluded to her as ‘that gracious lady to whom I owe 
so much of the happiness and success of my life.’ Ed- 
mund Burke, on the anniversary of his marriage, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Burke a beautifully descriptive paper, 
‘The Idea of a Wife,’ heading the manuscript thus : 
‘The Character ’—leaving her to fill up the blank. He 
repeatedly declared that ‘every care vanished the mo- 
ment he entered under the roof.’ 

“Mrs. Disraeli was a pretty little woman, a voluble 
talker, and much older than her husband. Mrs. Burke 
was spoken of, even by her own sex, as all that was beau- 
tiful and amiable among women. But it was not a 
beautiful face nor refined taste nor mental culture that 
gave these two women their wonderful influence over 
the two statesmen. The secret of their power lay in 
their thoughtful devotion and intelligent sympathy. 

“Once Mrs. Disraeli rode to the bese of Commons 
with her husband when he was expected to make a 

at speech. On leaving the carriage he crushed her 

ngers in closing the door. Without an exclamation of 
pain she bade him ‘ Good evening,’ lest he might be so 
unnerved as to fail in his speech, and went to her place 
in the ladies’ gallery. 

“Mrs. Burke kept her husband’s accounts, regulated 
his pecuniary transactions, soothed his natural irrita- 
tion, and made his home happy, that he might remain 
free and elastic for his public duties. 

“The wife of Sir William Hamilton, professor of 
logic and metaphysics, also illustrated the devotion of 
self-denying love. She identified herself with his work, 
and by her energy kept him from yielding to a natu- 
rally indolent disposition. 

“ During the session of the university he wrote his 
lectures on the night before the morning he delivered 
them. She sat up with him and copied what he had 
illegibly written on rough sheets. The gray dawn of 
the morning often found the devoted amanuensis hard 
at work. She was his wise counselor and bis playful, 
amusing friend. He leaned upon her, loving and ap- 
preciating her, and that was the only reward she cared 
to receive. 

“The late William E. Forster, one of the most con- 
scientious and industrious of modern English statesmen, 
married Jane Arnold, the daughter of Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby. For doing so he was expelled from the Society 
of Friends, which did not tolerate mixed marriages. 

“Many years afterward, when he was one of her 
Majesty’s ministers, he said to a deputation of Quakers 
who had waited upon him: ‘Your people turned me 
out of the society for doing the best thing I ever did 
in my life.’ 

“His wife was his constant adviser, to whom he sub- 
mitted the most difficult questions, that she might 
guide him to the right solution. In his library he 
wrote at one table and she at another, for he loved to 
have her near to him, even when at work on social and 
political problems.” 

LONDON AND PARIS FOR STAY-AT-HOMES. 


The following suggestive extract is from the 
columns of “ Chatter” and from the pen of Julian 
Ralph, one of the most versatile and best-known 
newspaper men in New York. To be sure, the 
tourist in search of the picturesque cannot find any- 
thing in New York like Staple Inn, or the Charter- 
house or the Chapel Royal, Savoy. But he can find 
some pictures of human life that cannot be found in 
London, and yet that are well worth seeing and 

studying : 

“T went last Saturday afternoon to Central Park. 
Half a mile before I reached the park gates I met 
bands of children and young men and women armed 
with such implements of enjoyment as base-ball bats, 
tennis rackets, and bows and arrows. The nearer I got to 
the Park, the greater became the swarm of human bein 
until at last a view within the inclosure at the Fifth 
Avenue gate showed the great pleasure ground to be 
literally swarming with holiday people. The day was 
clear, the sun had lost its intensity, the luxuriant foliage 
embowered the great driveway aud covered the paths 
as with arches. Every seat on the broad pathway was 
crowded, and people and pedestrians were passing at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty a minute, while the 
broad driveway was almost blockaded with a pageant 
of vehicles embracing every sort of pleasure carriage. 
Four-in-hands, drags, village carts, Vi 


ictorias, landaus, 
equipag@s, with three horses, with teams a-tandem, 
swung by, wheel to wheel with the humbler equipages 
of the plain people. 

“ Among the pedestrians were bands of children gar- 
landed for May parties and holding the ropes of May- 
poles. The offspring of the poorest tenement-dwellers 
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rummaged among the grass blades to capture weeds they 
thought were flowers. Portly gentlemen and queenly 
ladies were in the throng, with chattering workgirls 
and the overdressed children of the rich. In ten weeks 
in London I saw nothing, no scene, so instinct with the 
most marked feature of metropolitan life as was this 
spectacle. In as — days in Paris I saw nothing to 
make the resident of that capital so certain of its power 
or of its pleasures as this. In fine, there is not in Paris 
or London anything to compare with Central Park ; 
much less with that park on a Saturday or Sunday. 

“To have to stay in New York is not to be utterly 
bereft. Of course one would like to know what are the 
most peculiar features of London. Very well, if you 
want to see a bit of London, go and see Gramercy 
Park. Though it has many spots of nery like that, 
not one of them is prettier than old Gramercy. A 
charm is added to London by its churches, often framed 
in grass and foliage ; very well, there is not a prettier 
or more typical English church in London than Dr. 
Houghton’s Little Church Around the Corner in East 
Twenty-ninth Street. Go and look at it, you who want 
to know what the rich are seeing in London. Perhaps 
you would like to see Seven Dials. Very well; take a 
walk through Chatham Street to the Five Points, and 
you will see poverty and its slums that exaggerate 
those of Seven Dials ten times over.” 


TYPEWRITING EXTRAORDINARY. 


It is not such an easy thing to “get the hang,” 
as the saying goes, of a typewriter, although a 
little practice brings skill as extraordinary as are 
the mistakes of the man who produced the follow- 
ing letter in the early use of his machine: 


Greatt Barrington, feb 6 1890 
Dear F :iend 

I. have ?ust bOught ! ? a tripe waiter (Noh:ng It a 
T. Y. P. E. W. R. T. E. R.) Am nOw Devating a 
little leiSure time to GEtting acuuainted with It. the 
aw sald itt, cood [could] be learned inno time ;n 
Abel—bodied man 02 wrxte 100 lefters A dAy— iam 
no! able bodjed juSt naw owing 2 Anaxident I hed 
While sqatinG ;’ 1 Wrote 8$4 letters in one lay & 
they aLi loaked wurse th an this. he Said it would Bea 
thxing of beavty & jOy FORever ;) i wish he w*uld 
come back. I want See him very BAd. I have had 
this type writer only 2 Days & uzed up AI ready 27 
reams of paper also got t)e:nfernal thing Soit wont 
wRite any thing bZt Xolopuck orK ussiau, he told me 
It W!s cus to Mary 2 have pat ience. thats All right ; 
after 1 get through w4th Him dR smaL1 will have one 
More, i paid $5’3.9 for the type writera- and have con- 
cizded tr trade it off for A dUg then .f( I can borrow a 
Gun. J’llkill him Good bZe more latter exqses 
my !’SS-1-$. 

WESTERN JOURNALISM. 

Perhaps the allegation often made that there are 
peculiar standards of journalistic style prevailing 
in the West is not founded on fact. And yet two 
specimens of Western journalism have recently 
come to the Lamplighter’s notice which seem to 
give the allegation some basis of fact to rest upon. 
The Minneapolis “Journal” the other day dis- 
played these headlines prominently over a news 
article : 

THE SKY JUICE. 
REPORTS OF DAMAGE BY FLOODS CONTINUE TO COME IN, 
HALF A DOZEN WRECKS IN IOWA. 


MAZEPPA AND ZUMBRO FALLS, IN MINNESOTA, BADLY 
WASHED. 


THE SLOUGHS AND LAKES FILLING. 


THE INDICATIONS CALL FOR FAIR WEATHER AND 
WARMER ON SATURDAY. 


In the East we still prefer to call rain, rain, 
and to regard such a headline as slightly tinged 
with vulgarity. Possibly, however, we may be too 
conservative. 

The other specimen is as genuine as it is amusing, 
and is taken from the Red Cliff (Col.) “ Times ” 
of April 26, 1890: 


“The Opera-House was comfortably filled Sunday 
night to listen to Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Greely, dis- 
course on Christianity. The services opened with a 

rayer by the Rev. Sanders, of Colorado Springs, the 
Great Mogul of this jurisdiction. If the prayer was as 
efficacious as it was long, it has not yet quit doing good. 
There is no telling how long it would have continued 
had not some devout worshipper slipped in an ‘amen’ 
while the Reverend was taking breath. Mr. Parsons 
was then introduced, and made one of the neatest talks 
it has been our pleasure to listen to since Preacher 
Paddock left the West in ’82 or ’83. Preachers like 
Parsons and Paddock always have a warm place in our 
heart, because we like men who progress with the times 
and lose sight of orthodoxy in humanity. The gentle- 
man was earnest and sincere in everything, and, by the 
way, there is the beauty of talking without reading off 
a paper—the orator’s feelings shone in his eyes. 
We believe Mr. Parsons will cut a wide swath in this 
sphere in the not very distant future.” 


It so happens that the Lamplighter knows 
“ preacher ’’ Parsons, and admires in him that man- 
liness of Christianity which has won a tribute sin- 
cere although unconventional. 
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Yet our New York newspaper houses are some- 
what glassy, I must confess. A famous English war 
correspondent and lecturer once complained rather 
bitterly to the Lamplighter of a New York news- 
paper which had called him, amicably enough to be 
sure, a Medal Rack, because he had appeared on 
a city lecture platform with several decorations on 
his breast. 

A VILLAGE CLUB. 


A question that ought to interest the group gath- 
ered about the Evening Lamp in every home is : 
“ How can we contribute to or help develop the 
social life of our village?” The following letter 
from a subscriber of The Christian Union gives an 
interesting account of how that question has been 
met and solved by an admirable village club, which 
may well be adopted as a model by any neighbor- 
hood where such an organization does not exist : 


“The Every Saturday Club” of Newtonville, Mas- 
sachusetts, was organized in 1870. Its officers are a 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee. For entertainments a 
special committee is appointed. Its membership is 
strictly limited to forty ladies and gentlemen. Among 
the members are clergymen, lawyers, private and public 
school teachers, publishers, the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, school superintendents, and busi- 
ness men. The meetings have been held, of late years, 
every other Saturday night, in private lors, from 
October to May. Its main object has n literary 
work, and every member (both ladies and gentlemen) 
is expected to contribute an original paper each season. 
The members are bound by ont is called “the iron- 
clad oath :” “ We, the undersigned, agree to support 
and abide by the Constitution and general rules and 
regulations of the ‘ Every Saturday Club.’ We hereby 
pledge our word of honor to perform such duties as 
may be assigned us by the Executive Committee, or pro- 
vide a substitute from among the members of the Club, 
who shall perform the duty unless excused by the Com- 
mittee.” 

oe camer literature, from Chaucer down, has been 
considered ; also, in connection with the special authors, 
the history of the times. Shakespeare has been 
studied for several years. Representative Americans 
occupied one season. One year, Hawthorne and Art 
alternated. Fireside Travel filled another year. Last 
season thirteen representative novels were reviewed 
and discussed, finishing the winter’s work with Bel- 
lamy’s “ Looking Backward,” and discussing Socialism 
and Nationalism. Next fall, Medieval History, Greek 
Literature, and Topics of the Day will form the pro- 
gramme. The unwritten law of the Club is that no 
outside talent shall be invited to do the work. The 
social features have been varied and successful. Club 
suppers, Dickens Parties, a District School, Costume 
Parties, The Peak Sisters, picnics, and other social 
entertainments have been given. To these many friends 
of the Club have been invited. The Club has been a 
large social factor in the village life. A large stere- 
opticon is owned by the Club, and has added much to 
the interest of many meetings. Eleven of the members 
who joined in 1870 are still in the Club. 

Harmony has always prevailed in this organization, 
and one might travel far to find a club which for 
twenty years has sustained as well its work, member- 
ship, mak individual character. 

ANNIE PuLsIFER SLocuM. 

NEWTONVILLE, Mass., June, 1890. 


AN ECONOMICAL PRESCRIPTION. 


We are not fortunate enough to havea physician 
in the Evening Lamp circle; if we had, we should 
ask him if the following incident, described by the 
Boston “ Post,” is likely to be as true as it is amus- 
ing. It is said that in New York City physicians 
sometimes prescribe trips on the longer harbor fer- 
ries where the matter of expense forbids a Eure- 
pean voyage : 

“It not infrequently happens that physicians base their 
advice to patients, at least in part, upon the latter’s 
financial condition. A case in point. A friend tells me 
that his daughter consulted a physician the other day, 
and the latter, having satisfied himself as to the diffi- 
culty, suggested a trip to the Yosemite. ‘But my 
father cannot afford that,’ said the young lady. ‘In 
that case,’ the doctor replied, ‘ask him to buy you a 

ny and a village cart, and take a long drive every 

ay.” ‘I am afraid,’ said his patient, ‘that papa could 
not afford that either.’ The doctor was equal to the 
occasion. ‘Then take a long ride in an open 
horse-car every day,’ he said ; ‘it will do you just as 
much good.’ My friend’s daughter is now engaged in 
exploring the suburbs by open street-cars, and is im- 
proving rapidly under this ‘treatment,’ which costs 
just ten cents daily.” 


Saving the Heathen.—Stranger (in Brooklyn)— 
“ Where are all those gentlemen going?” Resident— 
“ They are going to bid farewell to a popular missionary 
to China who has been very successful in teaching the 
heathen the gospel of love and peace.” “I see. And 
where is this gang of boys going?” “They are going 
to stone a Chinese funeral.”—[New York wake 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF TRAVEL. 


HERE are people so organized that it is 
a mistake for them to travel by any 
means except those of books. Their 
explorations into the world should be 
confined to their own firesides and 

piazzas, using the medium of other men’s eyes and 

pens to know the world that lies beyond their gate- 
ways, 80 little are they adapted to bear the contact 

with other people or the change of habit that a 

change of place involves. 

There are people who, to be endurable as travelers, 
would need to have their home put on wheels, 
with all its belongings, so dependent are they on 
“things” to be comfortable. Their bones actually 
seem to form themselves to certain chairs, their 
appetites to certain seasonings ; and no chair offers 
rest, or food feeds them, but that to which they are 
wedded, and from which they cannot be divorced. 
Such people should never leave home, both for their 
own good and that of other people. 

The first requisite in every traveler is the power 
to adapt himself to emergencies: sleep on feathers 
if no other bed is available, get on it determined to 
rise refreshed for the next day and its experiences ; 
learn to eat food cold, if that is the only way avail- 
able ; eat bread and drink milk, if the food offered 
cannot be eaten; learn to make food a minor 
matter, but value nutrition because it is neces- 
sary if the journey is to give increased mental 
power; avoid making a “fuss” about things that 
cannot be altered, both for your own sake and that of 
those about you. There are people who imagine that 
the impression they make of their social importance 
at home is in exact ratio to the amount of complain- 
ing and fussing they inflict on porters, waiters, and 
maids. ‘There is no surer indication of the novice 
in traveling than this very feature. The experi- 
enced traveler expects a certain percentage of dis- 
comfort, and has adapted himself to it, so that it 
passes without comment. 

It is a wise spirit of philosophy that accepts the 
inevitable and adjusts itself to meet it. Kicking 
against the pricks may be discipline, but more often 
it results in nervousness and bad temper. Remove 
the pricks if possible, but avoid them if they cannot 
be removed. 

Whether the traveler is a sojourner at one place 
for an hour or a month, it is well to treat the “ego” 
as he treats his wardrobe, using the kind of moods 
that will endure the friction of travel with the least 
evidence of wear. He must expect the world to 
be human even if he has started out for a period of 
rest and refreshing. Meet experiences as the nor- 
mal individual meets people, seeking to find the best 
side, the amusing side, but making it a principle 
that nothing shall disturb the mental quiet necessary 
to the wise man who is determined to benefit by a 
journey into the world outside of familiar scenes 
and people. 


A man who is not ashamed of himself need not 
be afraid of his early condition. 

The trouble with a man covering up his tracks is 
that he makes new ones in doing it. 

Hear both sides and all shall be clear; hear one 
and you may still be in the dark. 

Do not persecute the unfortunate, as it is like 
throwing stones on one fallen into a well. 

Hope is itself a species of happiness, and perhaps 
the chief happiness the world affords. 

Resignation is an invaluable treasure which 
cannot, by the most violent evils, be taken from 
us 


Familiarity does not breed contempt except of 

contemptible things or in contemptible people. 
Happiness is a perfume which one cannot shed 

over another without a few drops falling on one’s 


self. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF CONVEN- 
TIONALITY IN THE HOME. 
By Kate Upson Crark. 

WELL-KNOWN Massachusetts lawyer 

of used to say that there is too much for- 

: mality in our homes. “ There is too much 

‘excuse me’ and fuss and feathers gen- 

erally,” he complained ; “too much nib- 

bling and pecking at the food on our tables instead 

of honest Saxon attack—the mother of good appe- 

tite and digestion. We are too dainty, hyper- 

refined. Enervated modern taste demands that we 

submit to this tyranny abroad, but at home let us 
drop shams and be ourselves.” 

The consequence of this man’s position, which he 
strictly lived up to, was that scores of visitors at 
his really elegant and hospitable home were dis- 
mayed at his manners, especially at his table man- 
ners. 

“Tam always suspicious where there’s affecta- 
tion,” remarked a bright woman the other day. 
“ One cannot help thinking, ‘ What has that person 
to conceal, that she puts on all these airs and 
graces? Is her real self so bad that she feels com- 
pelled to cover it with a veneer of pretenses ?’”’ 

Affectation, as the term is generally understood, 
is a pitiful, often a disgusting, thing; but, after all, 
human nature must affect a good deal in order to 
be endurable. The main condition is that the 
affectation must at maturity have become second 
nature. ‘The normal propensities of a strong indi- 
viduality require a discipline and reduction which 
amount to a covering, like the decent covering of 
the outer man. One is reminded of Young’s lines: 


“ Heaven’s Sovereign saves all beings but himself 
That hideous sight, a naked human heart.” 


None of our friends want to see the worst that is 
in us. That the Massachusetts lawyer found the 
common amenities of life irksome was proof that 
he needed to increase rather than diminish the 
restraints upon himself. 

The conventionalities, as the word is used in this 
article, include ordinary good manners, and some- 
thing more—the general customs agreed upon by 
good society. One dictionary calls a convention- 
ality something “unnatural.” All parents will 
agree to the truth of this proposition. 

This brings us back to the fatal flaw in the spe- 
cious logic of the Massachusetts lawyer. He went 
upon the supposition, attractive in theory but dis- 
appointing in practice, that we are agreeable to our 
most intimate friends when we have laid aside the 
artificial restraints that society prescribes. It ought 
to be well known in this age of the world that our 
manners abroad are what they are at home. If 
we do not take pains to make ourselves agreeable at 
home, we shall find that we fail outside. The habit 
of indulging in rudeness before those whom we are 
not afraid of leaves its indelible mark upon us, 
where we would give anything to hide it. This is 
trae of dress as well as of modes of eating and 
speaking. The woman who habitually dresses care- 
lessly at home cannot wear an elegant costume with 
the grace of one who is always scrupulous regard- 
ing her toilet. 

It is almost a crime to compel a tired man to don 
a dress suit for dinner every day; as at least two 
wives, in moderate circumstances, compel their hus- 
bands to do in a certain large city. There is such 
a thing as making a fetich of conventionality and 
sacrificing one’s family to it. The Chinese, as a 
nation, have brought themselves to a sad pass by 
their devotion to custom. Some writer has re- 
marked that human nature has a greater genius for 
sameness than originality. It is well not to develop 
this genius too highly. ‘“Conventionality,” says Mr. 
Alger, “is the unavoidable expression of social aver- 
ages. ‘To act conventionally costs little ; to act from 
fresh impulse requires spiritual vitality. Fashion 
always aims to live with the least expense of force ; 
genius is always seeking outlets for its overflowing 
force.”” The advance of general society by the 
breaking down of conventions, one after another, 
as one genius after another has appeared, may be 
realized by considering the old idea of a gentleman, 
as sketched by a writer in the year 1500: “To 
blow a neat blast upon the horn, to understand 
hunting, to carry a hawk handsomely and train it, 
that is what becomes the son of a gentleman; but 


as for book-learning, he should leave that to louts.” 

We are discussing, however, the observance of 
conventionalities in the home, where there is little 
danger of theirabuse. There, regard for the rights 
of others is likely to be lax; a striking freedom in 
the utterance of personalities may be remarked ; in 
short, the selfishness which we try to disguise in 
general society, at home usually shows out in all its 
deformity. 

It cannot be too early impressed upon children 
that they are to keep their natural proclivities under 
at home just the same as abroad ; that they are to 
treat each other just as kindly and politely as though 
they were strangers paying each other visits. 

Two boys, aged respectively twelve and fourteen 
years, were recently attacked with the scarlet fever, 
in a form so mild that they were not for a moment 
debarred from following their usual pursuits, ex- 
cepting that they were ordered by their physician to 
be confined in one room for six weeks. The largest 
and pleasantest apartment in the house was given 
up to them; the books and games that they liked 
best were moved there, and everything was arranged 
for their comfort. Then their mother sat down for 
a serious talk with them. 

“ Now, boys,” she began, “here you are, with the 
cook and me to wait upon you. We will do all that 
we possibly can to entertain you and keep you in 
good condition, but your happiness really depends 
upon yourselves. You can follow one of two courses : 
You can spend these six weeks in finding fault with 
each other, fighting and snatching when you get tired 
of this close confinement, as you inevitably will be. 
Or you can make it a point to speak kindly; wait 
for whatever you want; be very particular about 
saying, ‘I beg your pardon,’ when you interrupt 
each other or pass in front of each other; and, in 
general, treat each other like very fine gentlemen. 
I would advise that each of you regard the other as 
a foreign prince of great consequence, who has 
come to pay you a visit, and treat each other ac- 
cordingly.” 

This concert pleased the boys, and the six weeks 
passed—not entirely without collisions—but, on the 
whole, with great pleasure to all concerned. The 
boys still talk of “ that beautiful time we had when 
we had the scarlet fever.” 

The children of a home will behave, usually, as 
their father and mother behave. A man who 
habitually treats his wife and her opinions with dis- 
respect will find his children treating her in the 
same way. If he speaks crossly and unreasonably 
to them, they may not dare to retaliate upon him, 
but they will surely speak in the same way to their 
mates. If a father is ready always to spring to his 
wife’s assistance, to place a footstool for her, to 
hand her her workbox, to read her important pas- 
sages from papers or books, and listen thoughtfully 
to her comments, the children will pattern after 
him. Such children will instinctively form conven- 
tional good manners, but they will wear them un- 
conventionally, which is, no doubt, the object of all 
social training. 


PREPARATION FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
By W. H. P. Puyre. 


ASYEX5|MERSON says that “ the colleges, whilst 
. they provide us with libraries, furnish no 
professor of books.” But, valuable as 
Fy B this might be, it would seem that, in 
YS) these days of much movement to and 
fro for purposes of recreation and culture, a pro- 
fessorship on the art of travel might be equally 
essential to the curriculum of our universities ; for 
certain it is that most persons return from abroad 
without having acquired one-tenth of the mental 
profit their trip might have afforded. 

Spending one’s days in traveling in cooped-up 
cars, and one’s nights in sleeping in different hotels, 
adds little to any one’s knowledge. Sailors are, as 
a class, the most extensive travelers in the world, 
and yet they are among the most ignorant and 
superstitious of men. What is needed is a knowl- 
edge of what to observe and how to observe! 
Without these, one is better off—both as to pocket 
and time—at home. 

Of the thousands who will visit Europe this sum- 
mer, and who hope to deyive mental improvement 
from the trip, how many will attain their object ? 
To the majority there will remain merely a con- 
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fused notion of picture galleries hastily traversed, 
of cathedrals glanced at, and of towers climbed— 
a mass of heterogeneous and undigested facts. 

A man ean bring back with him from any such 
journey only so much as he is able to assimilate, 
and his power of assimilation will depend upon his 
ability to observe, and to associate the results of his 
observations. 

A second difficulty in making foreign travel as 
successful as it should be is that great lack of 
sufficient knowledge exists concerning the common- 
est and most familiar facts of history and literature. 
The well-informed traveler is frequently astounded 
at the exhibitions of ignorance on the part of his 
fellow-voyagers. This results largely from the 
mistaken notion that travel alone can in any degree 
take the place of a previous knowledge of interesting 
localities and important events.. 

Closely akin to this is that with many intending 
travelerg there is manifested little knowledge of the 
importarjee of guide-books, and little intelligence in 
their seJection ; and even if good guide-books are 
bought, they are either rarely read or read to little 
purpose. It may in truth be said that an intelli- 
gent man remaining at home, and reading concern- 
ing Europe, with an atlas at hand, will learn im- 
mensely more during an equal period of time than 
will his ignorant neighbor who has spent his sum- 
mer abroad. | 

The mere sight of an object, to one who has no 
knowledge of its history and associations, is of 
little educational value. Take as an example a 
visit to the tomb of Napoleon at the “ Invalides.” 
The average man, with his limited knowledge of 
the great soldier’s career, gazes with relatively 
little interest upon this gorgeous mausoleum. The 
names of the victories of Rivoli, Jena, and Fried- 
land—tesselated in marble, and radiating from the 
sarcophagus—are merely foreign words to him, and 
call up no historical associations. So it is with the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, Notre Dame, and the 
hundred other objects surrounding him in Paris. 
Without the key of knowledge that unlocks their 
secrets to him, they are, at best, masses of lifeless 
stone. The hotels, cafés, and boulevards too fre- 
quently mark the limit of his esthetic sense, but it 
must be a trifle humiliating to feel that these are 
the only means of pleasure that Paris can afford 
him. 

What people, then, need, in addition to the habit 
of careful observation, is more knowledge of the 
objects of interest that lie on their way of travel. 
If this knowledge is extremely limited, they can- 
not do better than to make vigorous preparation 
before their departure, and during the voyage, 
especially, their time cannot be more profitably 
spent than in familiarizing themselves with at least 
the outlines of their journey. 

The American in Paris who mistook the Arch of 
the Carrousel for the Arch of Triumph, and who 
declared the Column of July to be a worthy me- 
morial of the First Napoleon’s victories, represented 
a too large class of his fellow-citizens who, without 
culture or preparation, wander through Europe 
every summer. 

Unless one would belong to that army of foreign 
travelers whose memories of Europe are limited to 
the hotels at which they have stopped, the wines 
they have drank, and the shops at which they have 
traded, he should bear in mind the maxim—Prepa- 
ration before Performance. 


A TIMELY QUESTION ANSWERED. 


By Rosa Betue Hocr. 


¢22< JURING a recent visit to the beautiful 
>\\| church of the Franciscans at Assisi, we 
enjoyed listening to the talk of an old 


He has been a “ F rate” for forty years, 
and in this particular church twenty-four. In reply 
to inquiry, he said that until the past three years very 
few Americans or English visited Assisi, but now the 
number who came was yearly increasing; he further 
said that within a short time he had conducted 
seventy-two English-speaking tourists through the 
church, “and,” he added, in an amused tone, 
“seventy were women, two were men.” ‘This re- 
mark led to the thought, with us, that, wherever we 
had been upon the Continent, our own sex pre- 
dominates. For this we can easily account. Mothers 
bring their children over here for education ; the 
fathers remain at home to earn the money that sup- 
ports the family. Widows and unmarried women 
with settled incomes know they can live here to 
better advantage, and on less money, than at home. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
The pensions of the large Italian cities are filled 


with women who have moderate incomes, and who 
settle down in the winter for study and sightseeing, 
and in summer move on to the mountains, where 
they remain until the pensions are again opened. 
When asked, as we often are, upon what income one 
can live comfortably here, we feel there are so many 
circumstances to be considered that it is hardly safe 
to put the amount in figures ; but as several of our 
friends have expressed a desire for some informa- 
tion on the subject, we will do what we can to assist 
them. There is no doubt but that there is economy 
in numbers. A party of four or five can always 
make infinitely better arrangements in hotels, 
pensions, or in an apartment, than either one or 
two persons can do. There is not only economy, 
but strength, in numbers, and more than one land- 
lord will be glad to welcome such an addition to his 
hotel. In reply to many inquiries, we have found 
that, although women come over on incomes of less 
than a thousand dollars a year, no one would advise 
another to come on less. Several women have told 
us that they lived on that income, and lived well, 
traveling intelligently. Twelve hundred dollars a 
year would enable one to travel, take lessons, and 
make some purchases. Remember, there are people 
who come over and travel for a good deal less, but 
it is always safe to leave a wide margin, for illness 
may come, or you may have your pocketbook 
stolen, with more money therein thar you have any 
right to carry in the streets. But to go a little into 
detail. We have friends living in Munich this 
winter—a family of three—who pay twelve marks 
a day together, or, as we would say, one dollar each 
daily. This includes lights and service, the fuel 
being the only extra. We know a family whose 
living cost them the same amount two years ago in 
Berlin. 

“ Ah!” one may say, “it is very cheap living in 
Europe ; it costs only a dollar a day.” Very good, 
my friend, so far as it goes; but if you come abroad, 
you do not wish to go to one place and remain 
there until your return, unless, possibly, you desire a 
certain music master, or you wish,orfly to acquire 
a language. This being the case, provided you 
keep well, you might live on eight hundred dollars 
a year. Always remember, however, that you will 
have an insatiable desire to buy. You will want 
books—guide-books, books of reference. If you 
are in a city, there will be a library, and to this you 
will naturally wish to subscribe. You will thirst 
for photographs, and you will see constantly articles 
that you covet. You will say, “I must have that ; 
it would cost five times as much at home, and I 
shall always regret it if I go home without it— 
some one told me that before I came over, and I 
must act upon the suggestion.” If you come to 
Italy, you will be possessed to buy flowers. When 
you can get an immense cluster of roses for ten 
cents, it’s absurd not to have them! and cabs—you 
can drive an hour for two frances (forty cents) in 
Italy, and if four persons go, it costs each one but 
ten cents. 

Apartments are rented at very reasonable terms, 
at least so it seems to us. One in excellent condi- 
tion, well (not elegantly) furnished, large enough to 
accommodate seven persons, can be had for three 
hundred francs a month; linen and silver, thirty 
francs more monthly. This is in Florence. Serv- 
ants are usually paid twenty francs a month, while 
a woman who works by the day, ironing perhaps, 
receives two francs ; and she comes at eight in the 
morning and remains until eight at night. The 
board of a servant is very little ; as a rule, she will 
care for none of your American dishes, preferring 
the cheapest Italian bread, and native wine, a bottle 
of which you are supposed to furnish weekly. 
Your cook in Italy does all your marketing, and, if 
she be honest, you will be surprised at her econ- 
omy. There is never any waste, and yet always 
enough. Fuel here is rather an expensive neces- 
sity ; how much is required depends upon the 
temperament of the individual, and in Italy also 
upon the location of the apartment. We have not 
intended to write the items interesting to house- 
keepers, because that would require a special article, 
but we must give a few figures. Roast beef and 
beefsteaks cost the same—fourteen cents a pound. 
The price of eggs and butter varies, but the average 
is twenty-three cents a dozen for the former, and 
the same for a pound of butter. 

The charm of living here increases as the months 
glide into years, and only those who have seen in 
our land the struggle for position and wealth can 
realize to the fullest extent what it means to live a 
quiet life, away from the rush and turmoil of the 
yet beloved land we call our own. 


VOL. 41, NO. 25. 
A DAY IN AN ENGLISH WOMAN'S 
LIFE. 
has been said and is being said 
I wr b of the demands that are made on the 
Ny (| woman of to-day; demands that were 
9) Ai unheard of less than a generation ago. It 
C2) is a truth, which none deny who know 
the society woman in her own sphere, that no class 
of women work harder than the society women, 
though their work differs from that of the wage- 
earning or wage-managing classes. Lady Gaskell, 
in an English magazine, recently wrote vividly of 
the change in the type of the women of the past 
and the women of the present. She closes her 
article with the answer given by a well-known 
society woman to the question, “ How do you spend 
your day ?” 

Her answer was: “I try and get through 
some fourteen hours of work, and endeavor to 
cram in as much play as possible. Above all, I 
aim at growing a soul in spite of being a wife, a 
mother, and a hostess. I am always trying to read 
and improve myself, and [ am always being called 
back to the petty things of life, by incessant inter- 
ruptions; leisure is like my pocket money, exceed- 
ingly scarce. There are so many objects for both ; 
every one comes to me for advice, orders, sympathy, 
and information. I am supposed to have the 
qualities of a thoroughbred, combined with the 
patient endurance of the garden donkey. I con- 
stantly feel as overworked as a bishop or a Scotch 
station-master in August. I speak in public, open 
bazars, address political clubs and associations, 
write for several magazines, have a numerous cor- 
respondence with my own family and with friends, 
literary and political, preside over and superintend 
several political and charitable organizations, whilst 
all the time I have my children to educate and see 
after, my husband to play lady-in-waiting to, my 
household matters to superintend and regulate, my 
parish in sickness to provide and care for, and the 
county neighbors to call on and entertain. 

“The great pull that men have over us is, that 
they are supposed to do only one thing at a time. 
Now Jack” (alluding to her husband), “ when he 
is going to make a speech, shuts himself up in his 
study, and during those sacred times denies himself 
to men and angels, allows no interruption, devotes 
his mind entirely to the subject he has in view, and 
is able by custom and general consent to remain 
absolutely undisturbed as long as he considers 
necessary ; the children at those times must make 
no noise in the house—our bishop or the local 
political agent may call under these solemn cir- 
cumstances, but both are sent empty away, and 
even the stud-groom cannot always gain admit- 
tance. Now, I as a woman have no recognized 
leisure. When I write, it is with the children all 
round me, racing about, bear-fighting and tumbling 
over one another. As to the old theory that the 
cook and the different members of the household 
can receive their orders once and for all finally, and 
in the early part of the morning, and be done with 
for the rest of the day, that comfortable old view is 
thoroughly exploded. Like the poor, household 
duties are ever with you. Something in a large 
household has always to be ordered, and counter- 
ordered. ‘Telegrams arrive at all hours. Fresh 
guests come, or friends that were expected write to 
say that they are detained at the last moment. 
Nothing is too small, nothing is too trivial, for a 
woman's ears. Yesterday, for instance, I thought 
in the morning I had a little leisure, and I hoped 
to grow a little soul—just a shoot—by trying to re- 
new acquaintance with one of Herbert Spencer’s 
books. I cannot tell you how refreshing a chapter 
of deeper thought than I can usually afford time 
for is to me—lI feel as much invigorated by it as by 
a gallop over some breezy downs. I had just taken 
up my book and was reading to myself ‘ How to 
Live?’ ‘ That is the essential question for us. Not 
how to live in the mere material sense only, but in 
the widest sense. The general problem which 
comprehends every special problem is, the right 
ruling of conduct in all directions and under all 
circumstances ’—when my cook came in with 
an apology to inquire had I forgotten the truffles ; 
but they were absolutely necessary for her entrée 
to-night. 

“ Hardly had the door closed, and I had tried to 
give up my mind entirely to my book, when the 
butler entered and asked me whether it was my 
wish that he should take orders from the gardener. 
I closed my book in despair, and listened to a long 
but fiery monologue of that functionary on the in- 
dignities and insults that had been forced upon him. 


5 W/Z) monk who conducted us about the edifice. 
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I endeavored feebly to stem the torrent of his indig- 
nation. At last even he had exhausted his rage, 
and the door closed, and I hoped at last that I 
might have a little peace and quiet; but in this 
matter I was soon doomed to be disappointed. The 
other indignant person of the story, hearing through 
the friendly cook, to ase his own expression, that 
his character was being taken away, also sought my 
presence. Then I heard a longer and still more 
incomprehensible tale, in which buttonholes, cab- 
bages, indignities, and insults were heaped one upon 
another. I listened wearily enough, gave no opin- 
ion, and determined, from sheer inability to fathom 
the cause of the quarrel, to pursue a grand policy of 
laisser-aller. After this domestic crisis I attempted 
to read, but the words swam before my eyes, and 
my mind was incapable, from nervous irritation, of 
following any argument closely. Just as I was be- 
ginning to regain my calm, the door was flung open 
and the twins came in with a request that I would 
go on the lawn and see them jump leap-frog. 
After that Mademoiselle joined us out-of-doors and 
informed me that my eldest daughter’s manners 
and behavior toward her were a subject of sincere 

t, ‘ qu’elle était d’une impertinence incroyable ’ 
—and that she begged under the circumstances to 
give me notice. Closely following upon the heels 
of these events, the village schoolmaster called to 
complain that the curate had visited the National 
School on Friday, and had told the children to 
stand up on his entrance. But that was a thing 
that he, Mr. Jones Thomas, representative of the 
majesty of the School Board, as he pictured him- 
self to be, would not tolerate. He was good enough 
to say that he liked clergymen in their proper 
places. Apparently he was not kind enough to in- 
clude the National School as one of them. In the 
midst of this discussion my cup overflowed by the 
announcement that my mastiff Brenda had bitten 
our most important tenant in the leg. Mr. Land- 
corn, it appears, had called to ask for considerable 
reductions. I was sorry for this, as 1 knew it 
would vex Jack, particularly as I was afraid that 
after this occurrence Mr. Landcorn would ask for 
still greater reductions. 

“In the afternoon I drove with Jack, and-we 
tried together his new pair. At five o’clock I opened 
a music hall at Durnford, and I made a little speech 
upon the development of musical feeling in the 
county. Stopping at the lodge on my way back, I 
got out and read a chapter of the Bibleto my maid’s 
old mother, who is dying of cancer. I was annoyed 
to find that she had not had on that day her basin 
of soup from the Hall as usual. 

“T only got back to the house just in time to receive 
my guests. They consisted of a Whig peer, a Tory 
democrat, a stockbroker, a celebrated actress, a phil- 
anthropic Jew, an editor, an agnostic, a Jesuit, and 
a Protestant tempered by Mahometanism. They 
all talked at dinner, but I was too tired to take an 
active part in the conversation myself. There was 
one little mishap—the fish did not arrive in time. 
Jack grumbled at this, and said it was my fault ; 
that I ought to have remembered to have called for 
it in the afternoon when we were at Durnford. I 
am sometimes at a loss to solve the problem why a 
woman is always expected to do the remembering 
for her family through life. Memory is a spe- 
cial gift, and yet I never heard of any fairy god- 
mother putting it into a child’s cradle at her christen- 


ing. 


Barring two or three distinctively English inter- 
ruptions, how many women this side of the water 
could give an account of a day that would equal 
this for its miscarriage of intentions? Is there any 
possibility of adjustment between inner desires and 
outward demands ? 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


-é, |HE importance of uncontaminated drink- 
ing water is understood by even the most 
ignorant of our citizens. Investigation 
has proved that so many of our epidemics 
can be traced to this one cause of unclean 
water supply that it would seem the most ignorant 
and careless would have a sense of responsibility 
and care for the protection of the sources of sup- 
ply. One of the severest epidemics of typhoid 
fever that ever prevailed in this country was traced 
to the criminal carelessness of a family living on 
the banks of a stream that fed the river from which 
a large city drew its water supply. In fact, in every 
instance of an epidemic the health authorities of the 
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State have been able to trace it to a contaminated 
water or milk supply. In New York State a heavy 
fine is imposed for breaking the law passed in 1885 
regulating the placing of barns, the disposition of 
refuse and laundry water, ete. 

The law requires that all stables, pig-sties, barns, 
or hiteching-places for cattle, or waste piles for vege- 
table refuse, shall not be within one hundred feet of 
high-water mark, or where drainage leads into the 
stream or lake that feeds the water supply of the 
Croton. The law also inflicts a heavy fine for the 
burying of any carcass or animal refuse within two 
hundred and fifty feet of high-water mark, and 
further says: “ No dead animal, bird, fowl, fish, or 
reptile, or parts thereof, nor any filthy or decaying 
matter of animal or vegetable origin, derived from 
human habitations or stables, or putrescible matter, 
or waste product, or polluted liquid from any 
slaughter-houses, creameries, condensed milk fac- 
tories, salt factories, breweries, distilleries, cider 
mills, wine or beer vaults, sugar or glucose facto- 
ries, tanneries, woolen mills, paper mills, pulp mills, 
sawmills, or other manufactories, shall be thrown, 
discharged, drained, or issued into any lake, pond, 
or reservoir, or into any spring, stream, or water- 
course tribu thereto.” 

“ Am I my brother's keeper ?” is surely answered 
in the affirmative where the action of one 
affects to a greater or less degree the 
health of a community, and the careless 
or ignorant must be controlled by the re- 
sponsible and intelligent citizen. The 
danger is greater now, when vegetable 
and animal matter is constantly accumu- 
lating, and the disposition of it becomes 
a problem to many. Cremation, when 
possible, seems best. It is time to 
enlighten ourselves as to the best meth- 
ods of caring for the kitchen and house 
refuse, and familiarizing ourselves with 
the law which is at once a restraint and 
a protection. 

Often the fear of arousing ill-will will 
keep a neighbor from reporting to the 
proper authorities a nuisance that endangers the 
health of the community. The attention of the au- 
thorities can always be called to such a matter with- 
out the possibility of exposure as to the informant. 
In the city the family physician is always in commu- 
nication with the health department, and a word to 
him will insure investigation on the part of the 
authorities. The same hand can convey complaint 
or suspicion to the town or county or State board 
of health, and the same protection as to the source 
of information is given. Public health is too im- 
portant a matter to suffer at the hands of friend- 
ship orsentiment. Millions of dollars are lost every 
year in this enlightened country by preventable dis- 
ease. 
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HOW TO MANAGE A CANOE. 


By CHARLES LEDYARD Norron. 
NCLE PETER tells me that I must fol- 


by some hints asto its management. The 
. science of navigation in general has been 
Be a) aptly and wittily described as “the art 
of getting there.” That covers the whole question, 
as well for canoes as for ocean steamers. The 
canoeist, then, “ gets there” either with paddles or 
sails; that is, unless he so far demeans himself as to 
resort to oars, in which case he is no longer entitled 
to be regarded as acanoeist. Why notoars? Well, 
they are bigger and heavier, and can only be used 
in a wide stream, and require rowlocks, and, more 
than all, they compel the navigator to sit with his 
back toward the bow, so that he can see where he is 
going only by turning his head over his shoulder, 
and he cannot enjoy the scenery through which he 
is voyaging until after he has passed it. 

Paddles are of two kinds, single anddouble. See 
illustration below : 


PADDLES. 


}| low up my direetions for building a canoe. 
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At the top is a double paddle ready for use; at 
the bottom is the same uncoupled, it being provided 
with brass ferrules like a fishing-rod joint. Between 
the two is a single paddle, such as is used by the 
Indians and hunters of the North and West. The 
single is best for their use, because it can be used 
with almost absolute silence, so that game will not 
be alarmed ; and, moreover, it does not need to be 
flourished in the air, as is unavoidable in using the 
double. 

To wield the single blade scientifically is not a 
common accomplishment this side the Canada line. 
The proper place to sit or kneel when using it is 
near the stern of the canoe; say at C, in the dia- 
gram published May 29. This will raise the other 
end of the canoe so high out of water that some 
kind of ballast must be placed there to counterbal- 
ance the canoeist’s weight. Otherwise it will be 
found impossible to steer if there is any breeze 
blowing. Some one of about your own, weight at the 
other end of the canoe will make excellent ballast. 

The blade of the single paddle as shown in the 
figure is longer and narrower in proportion than 
that of the double. This is because the stroke is 


delivered in a different way, the end being thrust 
into the water first, while the double blade catches 
the water more sidewise. 


With the single blade you reach forward as far 
as you can conveniently (see illustration), thrust the 
blade downward until it is almost covered, and 
then, keeping it as nearly as possible perpendicular, 
urge the canoe forward by the action of the broad 
blade against the water. Carry the stroke as far 
astern as you can without wasting strength, then 
lift it clear of the water, and reach forward for 
another stroke. The mechanical theory of a pad- 
dle stroke is a combination of pull and push, and 
its greatest driving force is secured when the broad 
side of the blade is vertical. Moreover, the direc- 
tion of the stroke should be as near the side of the 
canoe as possible without touching it, and parallel 
to the keel. You will find that a succession of such 
strokes will send the canoe forward, if you do not 
upset at the first attempt, but at the same time will 
turn it from a straight course. This is prevented 
by taking a few strokes on one side and then a few 
on the other, which results in a somewhat zigzag 
course, unless you have a fellow-paddler, in which 
ease each paddles on his own side until the captain 
gives the word to change. A skilled paddler, how- 
ever, can paddle straight ahead, even when alone, 
without changing sides. It is not easy to tell how, 
in print, so that the directions can be understood ; 
bat the whole secret lies in making a rudder of the 
paddle just at the end of the stroke; a quick turn 
of the wrist, a slight outward sweep of the blade 
just as the stroke .is finished, and the thing is done. 
Thus the first part of the stroke tends to turn the 
head of the boat in one direction, and the last part 
turns it back to a straight course. A little practice 
will make this as easy as the ordinary “ feathering ”’- 
of an oar. It is a very pretty accomplishment, by 
the way, to feather the paddle on the “ recover ”"— 
that is, when in the act of reaching forward for the 
next stroke. ‘To feather the blade is simply to turn 
its edge forward so that it will offer no resistance 
to air or water should it happen to touch the latter. 
Indeed, the blade need not be raised out of the 
water at all. Turn it edgewise, and carry it for- 
ward, so to speak, “through its native element.” 
By this means the canoe can be driven ahead with 
hardly the sound of a ripple, and you may learn 
many of Nature’s secrets from her wild children 
while silently coasting along shore. But I beg that 
you will not shoot anything just for the fun of it. 
Last winter I paddled under a tree on a lonely 
Florida river, and the egrets that were perched 
there never took fright at all. I paddled silently 

after enjoying their antics for a while. I 


awa 
think I had far more satisfaction out of them than 
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if I had brought one or two of them down with the 
gun that lay at my side. 

In ordinary canoeing for pleasure, when there is 
no danger of alarming game, the double blade is 
best. It is faster, and easier to use in every way. 
If alone, the paddler sits amidships, with some kind 
of a backboard behind him resting against the 
thwart or crosspiece. The stroke is delivered 
nearly as in the case of the single blade, but with- 
out the turn of the wrist for steering. When the 
blade that is in the water reaches the end of the 
stroke, the other blade is, naturally, well forward in 
the air, and is all ready to be dropped into the 
water on the opposite side for the next stroke. The 
main mechanical difference is that in the case of 
the double blade the stroke is rather more of an 
oar-like sweep than that prescribed for the single. 
But the sweep must not be too wide,for the send- 
ing power of the stroke is diminished the further 
the blade goes from the side. Each stroke turns 
the head of the boat to one side or the other, but 
as the successive strokes are delivered on opposite 
sides, the general result is a straight course. 

Steering with both kinds of paddles is effected 
by paddling on one side only, making backward or 
sidewise strokes when necessary. For a word about 
drip-rings see previous paper. 

An early course of upsetting on purpose is ur- 
gently recommended. It should be undertaken in 
water not more than two or three feet deep; and 
its purpose is to teach the knack of balancing in- 
stinctively. Put on a swimming suit or some old 
clothes, for you will be likely to have spectators. 
Place one hand on each gunwale, raise yourself, 
and sit on one of the crosspieces. You will find 
the craft far less steady than when you were seated 
on the bottom. Paddle about awhile in this posi- 
tion, and then see how much you can rock the canoe 
from side to side. You will probably upset before 
long, to the great amusement of beholders. No 
matter! try it again, and you will soon be able to 
sit as confidently on the thwart as on the floor 
boards. Next you may try standing up and mov- 
ing about without touching the gunwales. After a 
few trials you will learn just what you can do and 
what you cannot do. Some people are, in some 
mysterious way, gifted with a natural faculty for 
balancing, just as some people can learn more 
easily than others how to ride a bicyele. Any one, 
however, can learn to feel at home in a canoe, and 
when that is done he will never be in any danger 
of overturning any other kind of boat. This is one 
beauty of a canoe; it teaches its navigator to throw 
his weight instinctively just where it is needed. 

The easiest way to learn how to climb from the 
water into a canoe is to go to one end, get astride 
of it, and then work along cautiously to a place of 
safety amidships. ‘The experienced canoeist, how- 
ever, makes nothing of “ mounting ” the most skit- 
tish of canoes over the side. This is a trick that 
can only be learned by practice, and it can hardly 
be described in print. The principle is to reach 
over and get hold of the opposite gunwale, and, with 
an indescribable combination of lift and kick and 
wriggle, throw your weight across the boat so deftly 
that she has not time to roll over. 

If two are overboard at once, do not both catch 
hold on the same side together. One on each side 
will keep her steady, and both can climb in, one at 
a time. 

A double paddle made from the spare portion of 
the board, as suggested in the former paper, will be 
weak in the handle, owing to the thinness of the 
material (j ofan inch). This part should be made 
wider, therefore, than is altogether convenient, or 
else it should be reinforced by half-round pieces on 
each side shaped to fit, and fastened to the central 
piece by winding fine twine round all three. If 
this is neatly done, a very light and beautiful pad- 
dle may be made. 

The paddles made by dealers are usually jointed 
in the middle, so that the halves can be taken apart 
and used as singles, and can be more easily stowed 
below. The blades can also be feathered at right 
angles to one another, so that there is no resistance 
from the air—a matter of some importance when 
paddling against a strong head wind. 

- Fishing-rod ferrules one and a quarter inches in 
diameter can be had from dealers in fishing tackle 
at about twenty-five cents each. The ferrules 
should fit the wood as tightly as possible, and should 
be fastened by small screws or brass nails passing 


through holes about midway the length of each fer- 
rule—not near the edge of the ferrule, as this 
weakens the wood where it needs to be strongest. Of 
course the heads of the screwsor nails must be filed 
down exactly even with the surface of the ferrule. 


UNION. 
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Canoes are sometimes provided with sails, and 
they are perhaps the best teachers of sailing naviga- 
tion that can be found anywhere, because one who 
can manage a canoe successfully under canvas is 
trained to a degree of watchfulness, care, and adroit- 
ness that cannot be learned in any other kind of 


boat. For this reason a boy who has the love of , 


the water implanted in his nature had far better be 
permitted to learn to sail in a canoe while he is 
young enough to be properly taught, than be left to 
his own devices when he grows older. 


THE LAST PRISONER IN KENILWORTH 


CASTLE. 
If. 


By Ciara G. DOLLIveER. 


again into the passage, hoping that the 
second shock had so disturbed the stones 
that she might in some way make her 
escape. Far from this being the case, however, 
she found that not a ray of light now penetrated 
the mass, though some of the blocks had rolled 
backward in such a way as to reveal the existence 
of acircular stone staircase, which had been untrod- 
den for centuries. Feeling the way with her hands, 
she timidly explored three or four steps, then, 
unable to proceed, returned to her parlor, and tried 
to think what she had best do. Toby still crouched 
in the corner; but fear had changed his usually 
friendly expression so completely that Acacy feared 
to touch him, contenting herself with calling his 
name and talking to him in as soothing a manner 
as her trembling voice could command. She felt 
sure that her grandfather and Betty must soon miss 
her, if they had not done so already—quite uncon- 
scious of the fact that Betty had gone to Kenilworth 
village and that old Dudley slept so soundly that 
he only heard the falling of the walls as one in a 
dream, scarcely opening his eyes even at the second 
crash. After a while a part of the ivy, unable to 
sustain its own weight, fell to the ground, leaving a 
space on the window clear; but Acacy realized the 
uselessness of cries or waving anything to attract 
attention, as both courts and the larger part of the 
ruins lay between the White Hall and the farm- 
house. She finally, however, passed the white cloth 
on which she had been sewing through the window 
tracery, which was very fine, and tied it loosely as 
a signal; then she sat bravely down and sang all 
the ballads she knew, to pass the time away until 
they should come to release her. But as the sun sank 
and the twilight faded, and no one called her name 
from the green slopes without, her heart sank, and 
the sweet notes died away in her throat. Then, as 
her prison became dark and cold, she hid her face 
in her new pinafore and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

Toby, who had recovered from his fright in the 
peaceful hours that had just passed, now crept into 
his little mistress’s lap, and rubbed his warm fur 
against her cold hands, mewing, more to console 
than to complain. 

“Oh, pussy !” she said, hugging him in her arms, 
“T’m so glad you're here!” 

She was thankful many times during that long, 
dreary night for his company, for he was warm and 
affectionate, and there were strange noises about, of 
rattling fragments of stone, of hooting owls, and 
whispering ivy leaves. At every hour, as the church 
bell rang, she repeated the only prayer she knew, 
“Now I lay me,” which seemed to have a new 
meaning, and to express her fears and faith better 
than any words of her own. Toward morning, in 
spite of the increasing cold, she nestled closer to 
Toby in the stone window seat and fell into a deep 
sleep ; when next she looked sadly out of the Gothic 
window, the sun was shining on the distant fields, 
and she wondered that she had never noticed before 
how lovely the sunshine was. Her sewing, loosened 
by the wind, had fallen to the ground below; her 
first thought as she saw it was dismay, wondering 
what the thrifty Betty would say to such careless- 
ness ; then she remembered that it did not matter, 
that she was a prisoner,.cold and hungry, helpless 
and almost hopeless. What could have happened 
at the farmhouse? Had the Gatehouse fallen? 
Were they prisoners like herself? Ordead? Her 
tears flowed afresh at the thought. She knew her 
grandfather's love and Betty’s devotion too well to 
dream for a moment that they would be indifferent 
to her fate ; she could only explain their absence by 
thinking some calamity had happened them. Mean- 
while Toby, who had scarcely resented his supper- 
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less condition, now began to call piteously for his — 
breakfast, trying repeatedly to squeeze his ample 
frame through the fine tracery of the window, for it 
so happened that all the larger openings were com- 
pletely shrouded with the ivy. 

“ Poor puss!” said Acacy, who had a heart as 
generous as it was tender, “I would gladly free you, 
even if I must bide here alone.” 

Looking over the window, she saw one place 
where the stonework was so cracked and decayed 
that she thought she might with a bit of rock break 
open a place large enough for Toby to get through ; 
the missile was soon found, for the passageway was 
full of fragments, and, by mounting on the seat and 
standing on tiptoe, she found she could just reach 
the place, when a new thought struck her. The 
cat would be certain to go straight to the house, 
and, whatever had happened, somebody would be 
there; if she could send a message by her furry 
friend it would bring them to her rescue. 

After a few moments’ reflection, she had resolved 
what to do; and, though it cost her a pang, she 
fastened her teeth in her new pinafore of blue-and- 
white gingham, and tore off the hem. This she 
tied in a hard knot around Toby’s neck, much to 
his displeasure ; and, with hope lighted again in her 
blue eyes, she sprang to the window-seat, and soon 
had broken away a place large enough for him to 
crawl through. She lifted the cat up, and with 
beating heart watched him cautiously lower him- 
self, clinging to the ivy, until he finally leaped to 
the ground, and, after smelling and prowling about 
for a while, trotted off toward the house. 

If poor Acacy spent a night of terror and weep- 
ing in White Hall, the two old people in the farm- 
house were not less afflicted, trembling as they 
were in an agony of suspense. | 

Strange to say, no suspicion of what had really 
befallen Acacy entered their minds. When old 
Dadley Atherton awoke, it was with a dazed feel- 
ing common to those who have slept too soundly, 
and, the figures of a dream mingling themselves 
with reality, he fancied that he saw gypsies run- 
ning in the direction of the ancient stables. He 
called loudly to Betty and Acacy, and when, shortly 
aftey, the former returned, and the latter could not 
be found, both jumped to the conclusion that the 
gypsies had carried her off. 

This suspicion was confirmed in their minds, 
when it was found that the encampment on the 
outskirts of the village had been broken up that 
very morning; the wandering people were at once 
pursued, though they were guilty of no worse 
crimes than stealing the farmers’ chickens or tell- 
ing false fortunes for sixpences. 

Among those who had joined in the chase were 
the servants of the ladies who had that morning 
been guided over the ruins by Acacy; they were 
staying at Leamington, four niiles away, and had 
returned to the Castle toward evening for the hand- 
kerchief, which was prized as a souvenir ; finding all 
confusion and distress at the farmhouse, and deeply 


interested in the pretty child, they ordered their 


two footmen to go at once in pursuit of the gyp- 
sies. About midnight the party returned, reporting 
that they had found and searched the camp, but 
that the gypsies denied all knowledge of the miss- 
ing child, nor could they discover a trace of her. 

On hearing this, old Betty cried out that Acacy 
had been murdered, while Dudley gave himself up 
to despair, pacing to and fro, and muttering her 
name over and over as if it were a spell. 

The faithful servant, as she made the porridge 
the next morning, salted it with her tears, but 
whether it was good or ill did not matter, for neither 
she nor her master could eat, and they were still 
holding the wooden bowls, and gazing at the fire, 
distorted through tears, when the latch-string was 
pulled, the door opened, and old Toby walked in, 
setting up a pitiful meow when he saw tbat his 
saucer of milk had been forgotten. 

When Betty, who was not fond of Toby, and had 
utterly forgotten his existence, caught sight of the 
cat, and the strip of checked gingham around his 
neck, she sprang up with a cry of joy, letting her 
bowl fall clattering to the stone floor, where the 
porridge spilled itself upon the hearth. 

“Her pinafore, master!” she cried. “She's 
alive, man! She tied that rag with her own sweet 
little fingers!” and, falling on her knees beside the 
astonished puss, she caught him in her arms, and 
pressed her withered lips again and again against 
the clumsy knot. 

For a few moments, so firmly had the idea of the 
gypsies planted itself in his mind, Dudley remained 
incredulous; and Betty, wild with anxiety, almost. 
shook him in her strong grasp before he would 
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|OMEWHAT reassured, for she was natu- 
X Ok rally a fearless child, Acacy now ventured 
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bestir himself to search the ruins for his lost darling ; 
even then it was Betty’s eye which spied the white 
cloth upon the and her voice which the for- 
lorn little prisoner first heard calling her name. 
Various devices were tried to convey food to 
Acacy, all of which failed on account of the great 
mass of ivy which hung like a pall across the win- 
dow ; efforts were even made to induce Toby to 
ascend the ivied wall with one end of a stout string 
around his neck, but the discreet cat had had 
enough of prison life, and at last made good his 
pe, carrying the twine with him. 
Help had meantime arrived ; for when the news 


spread in the neighborhood, farmers left their oxen _ 


standing in the fields, and goodwives their bread 
baking in the ovens, while they hastened to Kenil- 
worth Castle, with stout ropes and willing hands, to 
rescue little Acacy from her dismal and dangerous 
prison. 

All day long, from Guy’s Cliff and Warwick, 
even from Stoneleigh Abbey, came messengers ask- 
ing the latest news, and bringing offers of help, 
while many a one who had never before heard her 
name besought Heaven to save her; there was 
hardly a child, high or low, in all the country 
round but remembered her in their prayers that 
night. 

Old Dadley, between grief and fear, was nearly 
distracted, for it was slow and perilous work mov- 
ing the rubbish from the mouth of the passage, 
and many feared that the task could not be done 
in time to save the child’s life; efforts were made 
to reach the window with ladders, but the molder- 
ing wall gave such evidences of decay that they 
were hastily withdrawn. Toward noon a lad 
lodged a kite near the broken tracery, and, by 
means of the string, Acacy was able to draw up 
a little basket of food, and a piece of iron with 
which she rapped in the passage to guide the work- 
ers; as it became evident that she must spend an- 
other night in her prison, a little pillow and a 
warm shawl were sent up to her. 

They called out to her, from time to time, to 
keep up good heart, to which she answered bravely 
that she had given over weeping, and would be 
almost happy if only “Gran’ther” would do the 
same ; for the old man, who knew her peril better 
than any one, could do nothing but call to her en- 
dearingly between tears and prayers. 

The work went on all night by lanterns, but it 
was noon the next day before she saw a gleam of 
light on the bottom step of the old staircase, and 
the sun was almost setting before an opening was 
made wide enough for her to creep out into the 
light of day, pale and faint after her two days’ 
imprisonment. 

When it was known that she was safe, joy-bells 
were rung from the village church, to spread the 
news over the country-side, and people came from 
miles away to see one who had been in such 
deadly peril. Among others came the lady of the 
handkerchief, and made her a gift of two years’ 
schooling, which was added to by others, so that 
Acacy really learned, not only to ’broider and paint, 
but to read and write; privileges for which she is 
still, at eighty years, thankful beyond all words. 

She also learned (and the lesson was a hard one) 
to regard her grandfather’s “rights” as veriest 
shadows—such things as dreams are made of— 
though she never lost faith in his other tales, espe- 
cially that of their noble descent, and her faded 
eyes will yet sparkle with something of the old 
luster as she tells of the present beauties and past 
glories of old Kenilworth Castle. 


THE GIRL AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


-\|]T this season every year hundreds of girls 
“Si leave schools and colleges and enter the 
social world. The college graduate is 
usually old enough, and has received 
mental training that will prevent her 
doing such foolish and thoughtless things as girls 
younger and with less serious training are apt to 
do. A girl of twenty-two who makes her entrance 
into the social world—and most college graduates 
are at least that old—must be innately vulgar if she 
offends the sense of propriety. But the graduate 
of the schools, especially the fashionable schools, 
are usually eighteen or younger, and unless they 
have grown up under wise and educated mothers 
they frequently mistake amazement for interest, 
amusement for admiration. 

In the current number of the “ North American 
Review” is an article that every American girl 


should read; the article, entitled ** American Girls 
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in Europe,” is filled with hints on the mistakes 
American girls make in the manners they adopt, 
and these mistakes the writer attributes largely to 
the bad models chosen. She speaks warmly of 
two American girls who had made this mistake. 
She says: 


* “T have never seen two such aristocratic-looking 
creatures as the daughters of a hard-working couple 
who had ‘ struck oil’ somewhere in the Middle States, 
who came over, teeming with money and ignorance, to 
astonish Nice, and set expectant and most impecunious 
nobles by the ears ; and a prouder, better-behaved, 
more badly speaking pair of beauties never helped the 
English novelist or the French playwright to a type. I 
was much touched to hear the mother asking a lady 
near her ‘ what she should do to make her girls more 
like the foreign girls.’ 

“* Give them a year at school in England, and a year 
at school in France,’ was the sensible reply. For the 
shrewd American mother saw her beauties were laughed 
at. She saw that they neither walked, sat down, rose 
up, ate their dinner, talked to gentlemen, nor put on 
their hats like the shy, proper, repressed girls who had 
been educated in convents. She got to know that their 
language was a strange, unmusical sound, and that their 
own countrywomen disowned them. She also saw that 
they were inclined to copy bad models, not ones : 
which is the easily besetting sin of the odd variety of 
American girls.” 


The writer of the article, Mrs. John Sherwood, 
heard a comment on the attentions of the Prince of 
Wales to a beautiful American girl, in which the 
Americans were accused of doing “ American 
things.” Anxious to know what these “ American 
things” were, she asked a gentleman who was a 
prominent literary man, and who entertained Ameri- 
cans most hospitably, what was meant by the 
accusation “ American things.” 


“« Well, I will tell you,’ saidhe. ‘In the first place, 
the American pronunciation is, even amongst your 
cultivated people, most unmusical and unpleasant to us. 
I dare say ours is to you. Then, if you will forgive 
me, we observe in your handsome young women an 
entire absence of that delicate reserve, that fragrance 
of propriety, which is our idea of good breeding. I do 
not say that there are not charming exceptions. And 
then, again, we do not like your air of success, your air 
of appropriating everything.’ ” 


She also tells us of the comment of the foreign hus- 
band of an American girl, who stated that his first 
impression of the lady who was afterward his wife 
was “that she was the hardest-looking woman he 
had ever seen;” and in reply to the question, 
“When did you alter your opinion?” replied: 
“When I got to know her, I saw that the hard- 
ness was all affected.” 

The young girl had copied bad models. 

Much that Mrs. Sherwoud says applies to the 
girl at home as well as in Europe. She speaks of 
what she terms the odd variety of American girl— 
the girls who love their parents, but do not rever- 
ence them. And this is the girl who usually speaks 
of her father and mother as “ papperr ” and “‘ mam- 
mer ”—parents who have accumulated money, or 
made it, and spend it entirely for their children. 
These are the girls who, having a little wider social 
training than their parents, a little more educational 
advantages, but frequently lacking their parents’ 
common sense, think that they have nothing to 
learn, and shut the door to the possibilities that 
their opportunities constantly give them. 

Mrs. Sherwood puts every American girl in her 
debt by these wise words: 


“In the matter of dress, an American girl rises to 
the situation at once. She is very rarely, if ever, badly 
dressed. Given such an amount of prettiness as she 
has, such quickness of eye, and so long a purse, Paris 
dresses her a ravir, and she wears her clothes like a 
queen, or as queens but seldom do. It is astonishing, 
when one sees such taste in one direction, that one can 
see such limitations of taste in the matter of manners ; 
bat it is quite evident that some young American girls 
think, if the outside of the cup and platter is clean, it is 
no matter about the inside. They neglect their speech, 
which is a matter of vital importance. For wherever 
we live, whether in Yorkshire or Rome, Peoria or 
Paris, there are such things as a cultivated and agree- 
able voice, a correct pronunciation, and a pretty accent. 
No one is so dependent upon this charm as a woman. 
It has made many a plain woman attractive—this gift 
of speech. And the Venus of Milo would become a 
fright, if she could open that glorious mouth of hers, 
and if from it should issue an uncultivated voice, say- 
ing ‘hort’ for ‘heart,’ ‘mormor’ for ‘mamma,’ or, 
defiling her classic features for the moment, she 
should give an unmusical cackle and launch into slang. 
It will not help the American girl to say ‘she don’t 
care.’ She does care. There is a native-born Ameri- 
can aristocracy to which all should aspire to belong. 
The original and beautiful American women have a 
vivacity and wit which the older civilizations have lost. 


She should never lose her originality. But she should 
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study to be low-voiced, sweet-voiced, calm, quiet, and 
thorough-bred. 


*** We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Begin often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us for our good.’ 
This would be a pretty posy for many an American 
girl’s ring. She rejects nothing of that somewhat 
promiscuous emblazonment which accompanies celeb- 
rity. She does not always remember that she must 
rs Ps “presence new and fresh, like robe ponti- 

As was said in the beginning of this article, hun- 
dreds of girls will enter for the first time that test 
of manners and characters, the social world, this 
summer. If you carry to it vulgarity, false stand- 
ards, affections, it will soon discover them, and 
you will be put on your level. The girl full of 
health and vitality can find legitimate exercise in 
tennis, archery, and the many forms of outdoor life 
on which society has set the mark of approval. Itis 
not necessary, in order to find exercise, to choose any 
form that will arouse disagreeable comment or 
offend against good taste. Many of us remember 
the young girl who, a couple of summers ago, 
against the wishes of her chaperon, went canoeing 
with a gentleman in the evening, and neither of 
them ever returned. The canoe was overturned in 
some way, and both were drowned. It was against 
the sentiment of the place at which the young girl 
was staying to go canoeing in the evening. Her 
bravado cost her life and that of her escort. A wise 
man who knows the ways of the world has said: 
“ Every sensible man pays due regard to the public 
opinion of the community in which he lives.” 
Every wise girl does likewise. Girls who love ad- 
miration frequently do things that are not in good 
taste, and thereby arouse comment that they would 
be greatly mortified to hear. Not long since a beau- 
tiful girl dressed in a suit of navy blue and white, 
trimmed with gilt braid in military design, and with 
a remarkable hat, drove for several afternoons in a 
park phaeton drawn by a span of fine horses, and 
attended by a groom whose livery matched the 
color on the spokes of the carriage-wheels, through 
a thoroughfare in a large city to the terminus of a 
bridge at an hour when it was crowded, and there 
waited in the most public manner for a friend. The 
act was so conspicuous that a simple-hearted gen- 
tleman commenting on it said, “ Doubtless she is 
a lady, but it does not become a lady to do any- 
thing so conspicuous.” 

The young lady who did this has every social 
advantage, but she is either weak or vulgar. 

It is this disregard of public sentiment, this in- 
dependence of manners and of standards, that justi- 
fies criticism. The wise girl lives a free life that 
does not violate the laws or standards that have 
been found best suited for the social intercourse of 
men and women. Girls of innate refinement, or who 
study to become refined, are careful to avoid that 
which classes them with the vulgar, loud, or igno- 
rant world whose standards are the result of their 
own and their parents’ ignorance. 


AN INTELLIGENT PONY. 


We read of, and some of us know of, animals so in- 
telligent that it seems a pity that they cannot speak 
and impart some of their wisdom. The “ Horse 
World ” tells of a pony that is owned by a gentleman 
living near Buffalo. Among the many wonderful 
things told of this pony are the following : “ As a gen- 
eral thing, he will allow no one to pass him, but one 
day, as he was leisurely returning, a neighbor drove 
past. The young man had to go a short distance, turn 
a square corner, and then one hundred rods would bring 
him tothebarn, Knowing this, the pony took advantage 
of a gap in the fence and briskly trotted across lots. 
The man, chancing to turn his head, discovered the 
pony trotting over the meadow, and, divining his 
object, whipped ap his horse, much amused at the turn 
of affairs. When the pony saw the other horse was 
gaining on him, he broke into a gallop, and, with the 
buggy behind him, brought up in front of the barn, 
the winner by several rods, and then stopped until the 
other horse came up, when, turning his head and neighing 
as if in triumph, he quietly walked around to the stable. 
lt was the same pony who, one summer day, after his 
return from the depot, was taken to rake hay, a proceed- 
ing not at all to his liking. Consequently the next 
morning, on his way home, he stopped by the way in 
the shade of a beech tree, where we could see his white 
tail whisking the flies until he heard the noon bell, and 
then sedately came home. to dinner. He is always 
willing to stand at the door fifteen or twenty minutes 
without hitching, but longer than that he thinks useless. 
One morning he waited as long as he considered proper, 
and went skimming up the road toward the depot with- 
out his passenger. A man chanced to be in the lane and 
stopped him, otherwise the owner would have had a 
morning walk with his carriage gone ahead.” 


ws 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
SUMMER READING. 


By B. ScHAUFFLER. 


2 <vz,¢|N winter-time life is so very full of regular 

G3 gagements, either religious, philan- 

> | thropic, social, or literary, that many a 
woman finds no time for reading. “ Keep- 
ing up” with the daily and weekly journals 
and with the magazines is often all that is attempted 
during the busy season from November to May. 
But with the summer comes a time of rest from 
social duties and from household cares, and then, 
alas! the time thus gained is too often spent on 
novels, and on novels only. A good novel is a 
good thing, but there are not enough of them each 
year to form a “steady diet ” for an average reader, 
even for the summer months; so, when the one or 
two really good stories of the season have been ex- 
hausted, recourse is had to second-class books or 
translations from the French, and the precious 
hours which might have been lifting one up into 
those higher regions where pure and noble spirits 
dwell are all Jost in an effort to find diversion, 
which half the time has resulted in ennut. 

To prevent this drifting along the current, with 
the consequent loss of opportunity never to be re- 
gained, two things are necessary. First, a definite 
plan for the reading of the summer, and then the 
resolution to keep to this plan notwithstanding all 
the allurements of recent fiction. Select a subject in 
which you are already interested, but of which you 
would like to know more; choose the best books 
bearing upon it, and read them, one after the 
other, until the various facts in the case are fairly 
burned in upop your mind, and the various charac- 
ters mentioned become like personal friends. A 
most delightful set of books is to be found relat- 
ing to the Port-Royalists of France—including 
biographies of Paseal, the Arnaulds, and other 
eminent Jansenists. Or, if your natural taste leads 
you to prefer books of travel and adventure, you 
cannot do better than to plunge into the heart of 
Asia, and stay there all summer long, enjoying such 
books as the “ Karly Adventures” of Layard, Bur- 
naby’s “ Ride to Khiva,” Vambéry’s “Travels in 
Central Asia,” Eugene Schuyler’s scholarly books, 
Chaldea and Persia in the “ Stories of the Nations,” 
“The Merv Oasis” by O’Donavan, and Curzon’s 
_ “ Russia in Central Asia.” By the end of the 
summer you will have definite impressiuns with re- 
gard to Bokhara, Samarkand, and Tashkent—a 
result not to be attained by reading one book of 
travels through this wonderful corner of the world. 

Or, if you would turn your attention to that which 
is most enduring, you cannot do better than to study 
the progress of that kingdom which has no end, and 
spend one summer in learning a little of the lives 
of the devoted men who have given themselves to 
forward the cause of Christ in the world. Do not 
think that in doing this you will have only a nar- 
row range and a limited outlook. Missionary lit- 
erature includes travel and adventure, political 
complications and physical researches, ethnological 
studies and the delightful absorption of the natural- 
ist. It will take you to any clime, and show you 
the same burning zeal amid the Arctic snows as 
under the glare of the Tropics; as when Dr. Daff 
toils away in India with the mercury above the 
nineties, or when Hans Egede burns his little lamp 
through the long night of a winter in Greenland as 
he tries to show the natives the way of life. The 
spirit is the same, the endurance the same, the zeal 
in each devoted heart has been kindled at the same 
altar, although the expression of it may vary accord- 
ing to natural disposition or surrounding cireum- 
stances. 

Go down tothe New Hebrides, visit New Zealand 
and Fiji, and see what a delightful field for study 
opens up before you. How fascinating the scenery ! 
How grandly the figures of the early missionaries 
loom up amid the gloom of spiritual darkness as we 
follow them, like the heroes of old, to the field 
where they were to triumph and todie! “ Mission- 
ary Enterprise,’ written by John Williams, the 
martyr of Eromanga, was first published in 1837, 
and now has reached its sixty-sixth edition. Begin 
with this old book, and then go on to read the 
“ Life of Bishop Selwyn” and the “ Life of Bishop 
Pattison,” the latter one of the most charming of 
biographies, able to brace one like the west wind 
with the rush and glow of his consecrated energy. 
Read “ Missionary Life Among the Cannibals,” and 
realize how the divine blessing followed the life- 
work of Dr. Geddie, so that it is truthfully in- 
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scribed on a wooden tablet behind the pulpit of one 
of the churches of Aneiteum: “ When he landed, in 
1848, there were no Christians here, and when he 
left, in 1872, there were no heathen.” 

It is touching to read that Dr. Geddie’s first en- 
couragement, after months of apparently profitless 
labor, came from a little bby whom he met in the 
woods, and who said, putting his hand over his eyes 
and kneeling down, “Come, let us do this.” The 
boy afterward became a teacher. 

Next in order will come the thrilling autobiog- 
raphy of the Rev. John G. Paton, who still lives to 
tell the story of a life full of pathos and adventure. 
What a charm of humor and enthusiasm runs 
through the record of his varied experiences at 
Tanna, Aniwa, and Australia! 

Miss Gordon Cummings’s “ At Home in Fiji” is 
interesting and true, while Lady Barker has writ- 
ten charmingly of “Station Life in New Zealand.” 
In fact, of books of travel in these regions there is 
noend. This is also true of many other mission 
fields, especially Japan, Korea, and Africa, which 
all offer especial attractions to those who thus de- 
sire to study one country at a time. 

The books needed for such a consecutive course 
of reading may be secured by subscription to any 
good library by organizing a small book club, or 
by individual purchase. Try this plan for one sum- 
mer, and see if the result is not inevery way a satis- 
faction and a delight. 


SUPERINTENDENT SNAP. 
By J. F. Cowan. 


E was overheard to observe, shortly after 
coming to our community, that we were 
ina rut. I suppose it was very fortui- 
tous that he came to tell us, for we didn’t 

— know it all those years, and might never 

have known it. We thought we had been doing 
pretty well, and about as much of it as lay in our 
power. I believe our Sunday-school attendance 
was in a rut, for it had not varied from good for a 
long time, and I think our young people were in a 
rut of contentment and development in reverence 
and love of the right,and general good character ; 
but we didn’t realize what a dreadful thing it was 
to be inarut. They were right in the line of prep- 
aration for filling their elders’ shoes when the time 
came, but he must have thought himself deputized 
to bring that time along to the neighborhood with 
him. He evidently thought it had been delayed, 
or wouldn’t have come at all without his assistance ; 
in other words, that we were behind the times. 

But we started in the race to catch up, pretty 
soon after his arrival, with a vengeance. He had 
plenty of snap in his tongue, and he used that as a 
lash. This thing got a cut for not being done in 
the way they did it over at Noveltyville; and that 
thing was lashed with the adjectives of ridicule, 
because it was as it had been fifty years ago. 

Some of the young people began to grow restless. 
They couldn’t bear the imputation of not being 
progressive. They took to him as the apostle of 
p They had faith that he could do won- 
ders. They like to see wonders done, young people 
do. They felt it a reflection on themselves that no 
wonders had been done in Slowville. There ought 
to have been, and would have been, had it not been 
for keeping in the shadow of fifty yearsago. They 
didn’t reflect that the natural growth of an acorn is 
as great a wonder as the nocturnal maturing of a 
mushroom. They got tired of hearing anything 
about fifty years ago. Some of them, I fear, almost 
grew ashamed that there ever had been a fifty years 


ago. 
That was just the kind of soil Brother Snap 
throve in. He began to flourish like a green bay 
tree. He began to see his calling and election sure. 
The things-must-move element wanted a leader. 
They wanted one of that particular stripe. Brother 
Snap had it, and had it broad ; what more natural 
than that they should turn to him as their Moses ? 
His name was Jehu, but he had no objection to any 
other letter of the alphabet, except S. S stood for 
slow, and he wouldn’t have been thought slow for 
all he was worth, however much that was. M stood 
for mover, and that was his style, pronouncedly. 
That was a day of changes in the Slowville 


Sunday-school. It changed out of itself entirely. 
It lost its identity as completely as the old woman 
whose petticoats were cut off so that her own little 
dog barked at her. People no more talked about 
going to the Slowville Sunday-school, but it was: 
“Are you going to Mr. Snap’s school to-day ?” 
“Have you been ‘round to Snap’s school yet? 
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They say things are lively there ;” or, “ I’m going 
to leave the Methodist school and join Mr. Snap’s 
school; they have such good times there.” It 
wasn’t even a Congregational school any more. 
Superintendent Snap decided, without the help of 
any one elsé, that the denominational lesson helps 
and papers were too tame and prosy for the young 
people, and ordered a lot of flashy picture question- 
and-answer books with illuminated title-pages and 
catching little jingles for songs. The few dollars 
saved (?) in this change he invested in a gorgeous 
silk banner, which was weekly bestowed on the class 
making the largest money offering. Just what the 
abject of more money was, in the face of lessened 
expenditures, did not appear until it was announced 
that a fund was being accumulated in this way to 
give a free steamboat excursion to all scholars who 
became members of the school prior to July 4. 
Of course the banner bsought the money, and the 
money for the excursion brought the new scholars, 
until Superintendent Snap's school was booming— 
that was the word—but I want you to remember 
that it isn’t the boom of the cannon that kills. Just 
what irresponsible lesson helps, silk banners, and 
steamboat excursions were going to do toward 
making good Christians and good Congregational- 
ists, no one seemed to be thinking about. Every 
one was too busy talking about what a wonderful 
success Brother Snap was making of the Slowville 
Sunday-school. That was the word—success ; 
Brother Snap was making it, too. His brand of 
success was quoted higher than that for which God 
is invoked. 

Some people might call it a decided success to 
take away a man’s relish for meat and potatoes, 
and whet an appetite for quail on toast and plum 
pudding. It would hardly be an advisable course, 
unless you meant to give him the quail and pudding 
right along. Superintendent Snap’s success so far 
had been all in the whetting line. He certainly 
had put a keen edge on the appetite of the yo 
folks for novelties and entertainment. What next: 
Why, more novelties and more entertaining enter- 
tainment. These had to come. If Superintendent 
Snap could provide them within the lines of religious 
teaching and moral and spiritual and healthy devel- 
opment, all right. If not—well, later on. 

He got a louder bell to call the school to order. 
The organ had to be supplemented by a cornet and 
a violin. He introduced a military march for the 
primary class. A declamation or recitation now 
and then, serious or otherwise—otherwise, and more 
so, oftener—livened up the somber nature of close 
(?) Bible study. But the children got loud as fast 
as the bell. A piano and banjo had to be added to 
the orchestra. Mark Twain and Josh Billings got 
on to the rostrum oftener than Wordsworth or 
Sigourney ; and, at one of the evening concerts, 
cat-calls and stamping of feet made the public 
entertainment aspect complete. 

Well, the excursion came, and after it—you have 
seen a rubber balloon pricked and the wind let out ? 
Besides one or two heart-broken mothers over the 
disgrace their boys’ conduct on the trip down the 
bay brought on them, and a score of flirtations, and 
gossip by the bushel, there was little of the bubble 
left. The first hot Sunday shriveled the shell to a 
pitiful handful of Sunday-school scholars, and they 
the faithful ones who had not been carried away in 
the rush after Superintendent Snap. They do say 
that the theaters and concert halls were never so 
well patronized in Slowville as now; but of course 
there’s no logical connection with Superintendent 
Snap and his methods. It is true, too, that the 
Congregationalist church was never at such a low 
ebb and with so little prospect of perpetuating itself 
through the children of its own families. But then 
it was only Superintendent Snap’s school, and 
couldn’t have been expected to do anything for 
Congregationalism. 

But he was true to his name to the last. There 
was @ snap one morning that had an echo to it. 
The office of the sewing-machine company for 
which he was agent was closed, and so was his 
career in Slowville. It had snapped off suddenly, 
to the tune of $1,000 or more by which his books 
failed to balance. So had everything else snapped 
that he had touched. Our Sunday-school may be 
fifty years ahead of what it was, but—it will require 
something besides vim and snap and lively move- 
ments and worldly attractions to put it back to its 
lost value as a means of building up Christian char- 
acter and the Christian Church. 


Preach not because you have to say something, - 
but because you have something to say. 


JUNE 19, 1890. 


LILIAN’S FRAGMENTS. 
By V. F. P. 
~~] AM only a gatherer of fragments,” said 

Lilian. 

There are many crumbs left over 
A| from our feasts that might be gathered 
J into baskets to cheer and nourish 
those outside the possibility of fuller supply and 
enjoyment. Some think money alone can give 
aid, but these fragments, am | “in His name,” 
are worth far more than is realized. Lilian 
Boit thas found it. She had little money to 
give, but a constant desire to help others that must 
be gratified. There were no whole loaves for her 
to carry to the needy—not even half-loaves. 

What crumbs could she could pick up, and what 
would they be worth, after all? ‘As we have 
therefore opportunity ’’ was the message sounding 
afresh across the centuries since its deliverance in 
these first years of Christian service. And each 
new co-laborer receives the same impetus from the 
words, and goes forth “ conquering and to conquer.” 

There may be yet others who could gain from 
Lilian’s experience as crumb-gatherer ; so many have 
privately told me how greatly these fragments aided 
them, that the story of this collector might divert 
waste elsewhere. 

In her room she kept a large pasteboard box into 
which went advertisement books and cards, Christ- 
mas and other gift cards, illustrated papers, in fact 
every picture she could collect, and from any of her 
friends ; also old books that from any reason might 
be useless. Were the backs but sound, the soils 
were covered with gay scraps, some pages were cut 
out, all the print covered with pictures, and, behold ! 
the best of scrap-books. Old summer guide-books 
she laid eager hands on. ‘This box served a double 
purpose.. At home, or away in the summer in her 
trunk, on rainy days it gave the children occupa- 
tion; they were only too glad to cut out pictures 
and make scrap-books. A little old portfolio she 
kept filled with pictures awaiting the trimming of 
their margins—pleasant parlor work for her in the 
evenings, while talking to guests, and leading to 
fresh gatherings of crumbs from other sources. 

Made up in small packages, the mails carried the 
pictures and cards over seas to mission schools, 
where they served as rewards for the children— 
delightful reminders to both children and teachers 
that in far-away America were continual thoughts 
of and for them. A little sick boy in Korea found 
in a large Vienna yeast advertisement “ his unknown 
_ aunties and uncles in America,” wrote his father 
from Seoul, and so pleasantly diverted many a 
weary moment. 

Usually a scrap-book was kept on hand to be 
finished in time for some box going West, or 
South, or over seas, or maybe only around to a 
back street where little Tommy spent his days. 
Poor Tommy! his half-witted mind could take in 
very little, and he never could be trusted out of his 
mother’s or sister's sight, but a picture was to him 
a never-ceasing delight. His cry of “ Thanks, 
thanks, thanks!” humbled Lilian as she thought 
how little had been required of her to call it forth. 
Again and again during her brief visit Tommy 
would come into the room only to ery eagerly, 
“ Thanks!” 

One of Lilian’s sisters, imitating her, went further, 
and made a new suggestion for Lilian ; she used up 
all sorts of advertisements for Sapolio, Pears’ Soap, 
Edenia, from the backs of the “ Scribner’s,” “ Cent- 
ury,” “St. Nicholas,” and so forth, making the 
most fascinating little volume that ever enchanted 
Brazilian eyes. Sent with a few others in the 
trunk of a friend, by mistake it first went into the 
far interior, where some little foreign-born Ameri- 
cans were estatic over pages valueless and yet price- 
less, whereon black and white babies frolicked to- 
gether, happy in the virtues of soaps and cosmetics. 
Then these treasures retraced their steps to Sao 
Paulo, to begin there a pleasure-giving existence. 

Scrap-books for America had often bits of poetry 
and stories scattered through their pages. 

There was a basket in Lilian’s room for bits of 
worsted of all colors that friends gave into her store- 
house. Some of these would be knitted into pulse- 
warmers to go to life-saving stations, or gay scraps 
tied together made variegated ends to mufflers for 
the same purpose. She found each station had a 
crew of eight men, who received too small pay to 
keep themselves always warmly clothed. Thither 
papers and magazines given her could go, and after 
one set had read them they were passed on to the 
next station. 

Some of the wools were made into those soft 
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gay balls that babies appreciate thoroughly. First, 
the colors are a fine study, each turn seeming to 
give new combinations almost equal to a kaleido- 
scope, and, if they do not bounce, neither do they 
hurt should they be thrown at baby, nor do they 
lose their bright rotundity if something sharp sticks 
into them. 

Old ribbons, cravats, bits of silk, had a bag to 
themselves, and went forth in packages to some of 
the “ Shat-ins,’ who used them up for quilts and 
decorations. The soft piece of brown cloth left 
from one of Lilian’s dresses, that made one of these 
parcels a little larger, “lined my hood so nicely,” 
wrote one of this sisterhood from her Dakota home. 
A half-worn garment rested only a little time ere 
it found its home with some one wanting just that. 

When her study of the Sunday-school lesson was 
over, the lesson paper was mailed to a colored min- 
ister in the South, who wrote that after he had read 
it he it on in his little parish ; he did not 
know what he should do without it. Often into 
this weekly bundle went lesson slips gathered in the 
school, and papers saved there for her. Pro- 
grammes were not disdained, for the printed hymns 
would mean a great deal in that Southern pastorate, 
or else prove suggestive to some overworked leader 
in other regions. 

Pictures of foreign lands were saved and classi- 
fied to illustrate life and scenery of the lands they 
monthly visited to her foreign mission club of boys. 
Having been collecting for some years, Lilian now 
possesses a most unique set of cards, that take one 
quite around the world, and are carefully guarded 
for the many purposes that form their mission. 

Occasionally, when making jelly, it was easy to 
set aside a tumblerful for some sick person, either 
to carry it herself or else hand over to the Bible 
Reader. Or a bowl of soup, taken to the sick 
woman a stone’s-throw away, or to her daughter, 
white and weary with protracted nursing (for the 
nurse often needs strengthening food as much as 
the invalid), meant so little to Lilian that she quite 
wondered at the grateful thanks of the recipient. 

These odds and ends she considered her frag- 
ments, not including among them the odd mo- 
ments or half-hour given weekly, maybe, to a sick 
friend, to cheer her and divert her from the 
gray prospect of long months indoors, generally 
choosing a rainy or dark day to run in and talk 
over a book just read, or the last art exhibition, or 
a pretty little lunch, from which Lilian would carry 
her the flowers. She would not ask Mary how she 
felt; she only sought to amuse and divert. If she 
had photographs or sketches to pick up and carry 
with her, well and good, but she never depended 
on such aids. 

There was apt to be some place, the home of a 
scholar, where a few minutes’ call from Lilian acted 
like a charm, cheering up the weary mother at her 
work because of the sympathy. 

After all, what gift equals sympathy? It was 
Lilian’s chief possession. Is it not the true philoso- 
pher’s stone, transmuting everything to gold ? 
“The gift without the giver is bare;” and with 
each of these trifles I have told you of, Lilian gave 
herself, asking for a double blessing. 

And the fragments filled many baskets. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
HOW TO WIN OUR COUNTRY FOR CHRIST. 
| nel HE readiness of the Gospel feast, the 
many called, the rush of business and 

I DS social life, leaving no time for accept- 

&, | ance, the command to go out quickly into 

— the streets and lanes, the highways and 
hedges, and constrain those found there to come in 
—these are all as real to ourselves at the present 
time as to the people to whom Jesus spoke this par- 
able. 

There are in our. country to-day, counting chil- 
dren, not less than 16,000,000 foreigners and half- 
foreigners—nearly one-fourth of our population ; and 
they are still coming to us from all lands at the 
rate of one-half million a year. Dr. Josiah Strong 
estimates that, at the present rate of increase, by 
the year 1900 there will be 19,000,000 foreign- 
born persons in the United States, while the foreign 
and semi-foreign population will aggregate 43,000,- 
000—one-half or more of the nation. 

As another has said, “The immigrant element 
embraces all sorts and conditions of men. It varies, 
just as the native element varies, in the grade of 


1 For the week beginning June 29, 1890. (‘* Missionary 
Work to Save the Foreign Population in Our Country.’’)— 
Luke xiv., 
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intelligence, industrial skill, virtue, and religion. It 
fills the highest stations, it sinks to the lowest 
slums. ‘There have been, indeed, vile importations, 
but the good have vastly overbalanced the evil. 
We cannot take a look into our agricultural, indus- 
trial, engineering, mercantile, financial, journalistic, 
educational, artistical, scientific, and professional 
spheres without recognizing an array of eminent 
names of foreign birth.” 

It must also be remembered that multitudes of those 
coming to our shores have had thorough religious 
training, and love the Church and the Word of God 
as well as we love it. Therefore we must not count 
them all to be ignorant, superstitious formalists and 

ns. Yet it remains true,as Dr. Strong asserts, 
that “the typical immigrant is a European peasant 
whose horizon has been narrow, whose moral and 
religious training has been meager and false, and 
whose ideas of life are low.” 

Such being the condition of the mass of immi- 
grants, there is all the more need of their being 
Christianized as well as Americanized. Much has 
been done, as the following facts, many of them 
reported at the Christian Conference held at Bos- 
ton, December, 1889, will prove. 

Among the 1,000,000 Germans is a body of 
evangelical Lutherans numbering at least 400,000 
communicants. Among the half-million Norwe- 
gians and Swedes are communities numbering 200,- 
000 communicants. 

The French-speaking people number 1,500,000. 
One million of these are French Canadians; the 
others are French, Swiss, and Belgians. Four hun- 
dred thousand are in the New England States. Of 
these immigrants about 40,000 are Protestants. A 
much-needed institution, a French Protestant col- 
lege, has been founded at Springfield, Mass., and 
will soon furnish for these people pastors conversant 
with English as well as French. 

Of the third of a million Bohemians, almost 
all are of the poorer classes and born Catholics. 
Intemperance, materialism, and infidelity are rife 
among them; yet the mission work in their behalf 
at Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, and other Western 
cities has yielded an abundant harvest. 

Of the Poles there are over a million, according 
to their own estimates. ‘These are in a worse condi- 
tion than the Bohemians. They are poor, and tyran- 
nized over by their priests. This class is being 
reached in Detroit, Cleveland, and Berea, Ohio. 

Of the Slovaks or Hungarian Slavs, the Rev. 
H. A. Schaufiler says : “ Scarcely any class of our for- 
eign population is in so lamentable a condition, phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally.” There are about 
one hundred thousand of these people in and around 
Pennsylvania. Christian work has been begun 
among them, the Congregational Welsh churches of 
Pennsylvania being especially interested in them. 

Work has also been successful among the Asiatic 
peoples, their language and pagan customs proving 
a not insurmountable barrier. 

How can we help in the Christianizing of these 
elements? By entering into the work personally, 
if we are in cities where there is need of such work; 
by giving largely to our denominational boards, that 
they may be able to carry on the work already 
begun ; by our heartfelt prayers ; and, most of all, by 
our treatment of these people wherever we are 
brought in contact with them. If they were famil- 
iar with St. Paul’s writings, would they not some- 
times quote his words as they observe our dealings 
with each other and with them? “ Thou therefore 
which teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ? 
Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacri- 
lege ?” 

Additional information can be obtained from the 
reports of the General Christian Conferences of '87 
and ’89, held at Washington, D. C., and at Boston, 
Maas., published under the titles “ National Perils 
and Responsibilities” and “ National Needs and 
Remedies ;” also from “Our Country,” by Dr. Jo- 
siah Strong, from an article in the June number of 
‘‘The Missionary Review” upon “ Religious Work 
Among the Immigrants,” and the Home Missionary 
number of “ The Advance,” of January 23, 1890. 

References: Ex. xii., 49—xxiii.,9; Lev. xix., 
33, 34; Num. xv., 15, 16; Deut. i, 16—yv., 14; 
Prov. xiv., 34; Is. ix., 2—lvi., 6, 7, 8—Ix., 3, 10, 
11, 22; Jer. vii., 6, 7; Ezek. xiv.,6-8; Mal. iii, 5; 
Matt. xiv., 16, 20—xxii., 8-10; Luke x., 36, 37; 
Acts viii., 35-38; Rom. i., 14, 16; 1 Cor. i., 17, 
18, 24—ix., 22; Gal. iii., 26-28; 1 John iv., 11; 
Rev. xxii., 17. 

Daily Readings: (1) Lukeii., 25-32; (2) Rom 
ii., 1-16; (3) Acts xiii, 46-49; (4) Ps. xxxiii., 
8-19; (5) Acts xvii., 22-31; (6) Eph. v., 8-20; 
(7) Luke xiv., 16-24. 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


OMETHING of the old-time enthusiasm which 
is associated with the Broadway Tabernacle 
was recalled last week at the first of a series of 
National Temperance Congresses. Dr. Deems, the 
pastor of the Church of the Strangers, presided, 
and did his best to keep the several elements in har- 
mony. By a rule adopted early in the meeting all 
resolutions were forbidden; the Congress was de- 
clared to be wholly for conference. The call for 
the meeting had been signed by several bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, several high 
license men, presidents of the State branches of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions, all 
inspired with a desire to crush out the saloon. 
Nearly every shade of anti-liquor view was repre- 
sented, though the applause showed most conclu- 
sively that the delegates and their friends were 
largely Prohibitionists—Third Party Prohibition- 
ists. 

The Congress opened on Wednesday morning, 
General Neal Dow being the first speaker. As this 
veteran, now eighty-six years of age, rose to address 
the meeting, he found that he was among warm 
friends. He argued from the effect of prohibition 
in Maine that State and National prohibition was 
both desirable and feasible. The campaign argu- 
ment that “ prohibition is a failure” he said was 
untrue, and then, begging the pardon of his audi- 
ence, he added, “ It’salie.” This plain speech was 
cheered to the echo, and later the speaker repeated 
the assertion, when referring to the men who go to 
Albany to secure the passage of high license laws. 

Robert Graham, of the Church Temperance So- 
ciety, the second speaker, did not like General 
Dow’s way of putting things, and told him so. He 
did not desire to cast aspersions, and would not do 
so, but he did not think it was proper to accuse a 
friend of uttering a lie. Mr. Graham said that he 
had studied the prohibition question in New Eng- 
land by personal observation, and in the West 
through friends, and he felt warranted in asserting 
that “ prohibition is a failure.” 

The Committee of Arrangements had prepared a 
full programme, about nine hours a day being taken 
with speech-making. Though no resolutions were 
allowed, the Committee submitted the following 
statement, which was approved unanimously : 

“ While we are engaged in the fraternal discussions 
of this Congress, there sleeps in the Committee on Ju- 
diciary of our National Congress a measure in which 
we all have the deepest concern. For, whatever else 
may be said of the recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on the ‘Original Package’ cases, it 
has collided with the hitherto recognized police powers 
of the States, and the wreckage lies across the path 
of progress. The question at issue is one of the relative 
powers of the National and State legislation as deter- 
mined by the Constitution of the United States. The 
Senate has, with commendable promptness, passed a 
measure known as the Wilson bill, which would afford 
the relief to the police powers of the States which the 
Supreme Court itself indicated as possible, but it still 
slumbers in the House of Representatives. Meantime 
the unscrupulous and rapacious liquor dealers are mak- 
ing haste to trample upon the police powers of the 
States which have by prohibitive laws sought to relieve 
their citizens from the acknowledged evils of this 
nefarious business. 

“As the Supreme Court of the United States di- 
verged from its usual custom to suggest the needed 
legislation, so the Committee of Arrangements suggest 
that this Congress diverge from the programme 
marked out by us, and respectfully request that its 
officers memorialize the House of Representatives, 
through its honored Speaker, in the name of this Con- 
gress of American citizens—citizens also of States 
whose police powers, hitherto recognized and protected, 

ow ruthlessly invaded—to grant the relief needed 

the immediate passage of the bill adopted by the 
Senate, and also to petition his Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the United States to give it his early approval.” 


Considerable discussion was provoked by the 
topic, “The Line on which all Enemies of the 
Saloon may Unitedly do Battle, Whether they be 
Believers in Restrictive Measures or in Radical 
Prohibition.” Dr. I. K. Funk, the editor of “The 
Voice,” proposed this plan: Abrogate all license 
laws, and then adopt prohibitive restrictive laws, 
making it a penalty for any man to sell liquor on 
Sunday or election days, after midnight, or to 
drunkards, or to minors, the penalty being fine or 
imprisonment or both. -His plan provides for a form 
of local option making it a crime to open a saloon 
in an election district where a majority of the voters 
are opposed. Gradually the public sentiment can be 
raised, Dr. Funk thinks, until absolute prohibition 
ean be reached. 

Dr. W. R. Huntington, of Grace Church, was of 
the opinion that there was too much free rum in 
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Dr. Funk’s plan. He proposed several methods of 
opposing the spread of drunkenness, which he con- 
sidered efficacious if they can be adopted: (1) Per- 
sonal influence. (2) Public opinion. (3) A sub- 
stitute for the saloons. (4) Improved dwellings 
for the poor. (5) The introduction of the useful 
knowledge of cooking in the common schools. (6) 
A common warfare against the four distilled spirits 
that are answerable for the most of the drunken- 
ness. Under the fourth head Dr. Huntington said : 
“Dismal homes are caused by drunkenness, but so 
also is drunkenness caused by dismal homes. The 
great need of the United States is a revival of the 
home idea, the reinstatement of the family in its 
old place of honor. But what sort of family life is 
possible in many portions of our great cities? My 
adjective ‘dismal’ is not half strong enough— 
‘hellish ’ would be none too strong.” 

General Nettleton, of Minneapolis, would have 
an American Union Temperance Alliance formed 
immediately, having for its central and final work 
the waging of a ceaseless warfare for the legal and 
actual suppression of the open saloon, that warfare 
being pushed mainly along these three lines: (1) The 
enforcement of existing liquor laws. (2) The 
enactment of better laws, National and State and 
municipal, as rapidly as this can be accomplished. 
(3) The steady cultivation of a public sentiment 
which shall decree that the open saloon and Chris- 
tian civilization cannot coexist on the American 
continent. 

Dr. Kynett, of Philadelphia, argued for a united 
temperance army 10 meet a united enemy. Major 
Bright, editor of “The Christian at Work,” took 
the same ground as Dr. Kynett. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, editor of “The Christian 
Advocate,” opened a discussion on the work of the 
Church in destroying the liquor traffic. He said that 
much more is being done to-day by the Church 
than it receives credit for. The importance of 
preaching on temperance, and in favor of prohibi- 
tion if one believes in prohibition, was urged. The 
Church must work locally, and as it does it sup- 
ports every worthy movement. 

Joseph Cook followed with what he was 
pleased to term “Seven Hoops for the Church 
Temperance Cask.” ‘They were these: (1) The 
churches ought to rise to the temperance level of 
the public school. (2) No rum-seller should be 
accepted as a church member. (3) All denomina- 
tions should declare, with the Methodist Church, 
that the liquor traffic cannot be legalized without 
sin. (4) Church members should support no polit- 
ical party that is dominated by the whisky rings. 
Christians on their knees before God will never 
vote for any party on its knees before the liquor 
traffic. (5) The churches will support law and 
order by the whole power of their moral and social 
and political influence. (6) There should be a house- 
to-house visitation in support of the temperance re- 
form. (7) The churches should unitedly insist 
on the closing of saloons on Sundays and election 
day, and on the prohibition of the sale of liquor to 
drunkards and minors. 

Mrs. Lathrop, of Michigan, and others spoke in 
support of these views. “ High License as a Rem- 
edy for Intemperance” was the attraction for 
Wednesday evening, and a large audience greeted 
Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston, as he rose to speak 
against high license and in favor of prohibition. 
Dr. Howard Crosby defended restrictive measures, 
but pleaded for peace and unity. He said there 
had been altogether too much bickering, and he 
thought it the duty of temperance people to fight 
the enemy instead of one another. He offered to 
unite with the Prohibitionists in asking the Legis- 
lature to pass a law prohibiting the sale of distilled 
liquors as a beverage, and to work for the annihila- 
tion of the saloons. 

Dr. H. K. Carroll, of the “ Independent,” an- 
swered in the negative the question: “Should 
there be a Political Party whose Dominant Idea is 
the Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic?” Congress 
has no power, in his opinion, to legislate on the 
subject of prohibition in any of the States. While 
three-fourths of the States could add an amendment 
to the Constitution giving Congress power to enact 
and enforce prohibition in the States, it is incon- 
ceivable that they will ever do so. Furthermore, 
the experiment of a third party has been tried 
without success. In closing, Dr. Carroll said : 

“T believe most thoroughly in the idea of prohibition. 
The more | study the temperance question the more 
strongly convinced I become that prohibition is the 
aaa for the evils of the liquor traffic. Other legis- 


lative devices are at best mitigative in their effects. 
Prohibition is a radical and effective cure wherever it can 


be fully applied. The great battleground of prohibi- 
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tion for the present and immediate future is in the States 
severally. In every State that bas it not, in some form, 
it is a —— issue If a special y whose domi- 
nant idea shall be prohibition is needed anywhere, it is 
needed in some of the States. Wherever neither of the 
old parties can he induced to respond to the demands 
of public sentiment and submit prohibitory amend- 
ments, or pass prohibitory statutes, or local option, or 
restrictive measures, let a balance of power party come 
into the field. Here is a field into which the tariff and 
other diverting questions cannot be intruded ; here is a 
field with a real, practical, pertinent issue to be settled ; 
here is a field, not for sham battles, but for hard, direct, 
earnest fighting. A party, or rather a movement, on 
such a basis as this, with such an issue, would unite, not 
divide, the friends of prohibition. The effect of the 
special National party, whose dominant idea is prohibi- 
tion, has been divisive everywhere. In Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Tennessee, and other States, 
the number of votes cast for the tickets of this special 
party has been but a small fraction of the number of 
votes cast for prohibitory amendments. This shows 
conclusively that the partisan element is really a 
hindrance in the conduct of campaigns in the States for 

rohibitory amendments and prohibitory legislation. 

n conclusion, I am satisfied that we shall have more 
_—* if we ean only have less prohibition partisan- 
ship.” 

Among the other topics which came before the 
Congress was “ The Relation between Temperance 
Reform and Improved Dwellings,” discussed by 
R. Fulton Cutting, Robert Graham, and others ; 
“To What Causes is to be Attributed the Failure of 
the Prohibition Amendment in the Late Contests 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island ?” 
“The Attitude of the Labor Men Toward the 
Liquor Traffic,” a paper by Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor; “ Tem- 
perance Work Among the Young,” ex-President 
McCosh, and Miss Hunt, of Boston; “The Tem- 
perance Reform in Great Britain,” by Robert Rae, 
Secretary of the National Temperance League of 
Great Britain; and “ The Nebraska Amendment,” 
by Mrs. M. A. Hitchcock, of Nebraska. 


RELIGIous News. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERA - 
TION IN MINNESOTA. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


S before noted in the columns of The Christian 
Union, ministerial circles in St. Paul and Min- . 
neapolis have for some six months past been spe- 
cially exercised on the problem of ways and means — 
of co-operation between evangelical churches of dif- 
ferent denominations. In nearly every association 
of ministers this subject has been discussed during 
the past winter. On May 12 aconference was held 
of the evangelical pastors of the two cities to form 
some plan of united effort to present to all the 
churches of the State. This meeting, at which 
there was an attendance of about ninety ministers, 
was addressed by the Home Missionary Superin- 
tendents of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, and by resident presiding elders in the 
Methodist churches, English-speaking and German. 
The plan was to begin with these men because 
they best knew the practical difficulties in the way, 
and would prevent the inception of merely utopian 
measures. 

With one exception, these speakers declared some 
form of union for purposes of administration most 
desirable and entirely practicable. The first meet- 
ing, which was held in St. Paul at the First Baptist 
Church, took, however, no definite action except to 
appoint a committee of twelve on resolutions, and 
adjourned to meet on June 4, at Westminster 
Church, Minneapolis. 

At this meeting the attendance of one layman from 
each church with the pastor was invited. After 
organization a letter was presented from the Right 
Rev. M. N. Gilbert, D.D., Assistant Bishop of 
Minnesota of the Episcopal Church, heartily favor- 
ing the movement, and from other leading clergy- 
men and laymen. The principal addresses were 
made by Dr. McKinley, preacher at Hamline 
(Methodist) University, and Dr. Burrell, pastor of 
Westminster Church, where the meeting was held. 

Dr. McKinley said, among other things: “The 
first question about any such movement is, Is it 
right? Scripture leaves us in no doubt on this 
matter. Contending divisions in the Church are 
as wrong as they are disastrous to our highest 
efficiency. There is a more excellent way in evan- 
gelization than we have yet attained. We have 
wisdom to attain it, and grace enough to pursue it. 
Garfield said, ‘ He serves his sastay Gent who serves 
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his country best.’ Let us say, He serves his de- 
nomination best who serves Christ best.” 

Dr. Burrell maintained that in sympathy and 
doctrine the evangelical churches were really one, 
and increasingly so. The need of the hour is 
simply a good machinery for co-operation. He 
thought, also, that we should move right on to some 
kind of federation. A vote was then taken on the 
general question, Is some form of federal union 
desirable and practicable? This was passed with 
almost entire unanimity. The offering of resolu- 
tions by the Rev. John Woods, D.D., of St. Paul, 
was the beginning of a long discussion on details 
of plan, but finally almost entire agreement was 
reached by the following resolutions presented as a 
substitute for the original by the Rev. George R. 
Merrill, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Minneapolis : 

“We recognize with devout thankfulness the move- 
ment toward co-operation on the part of those who 
have a common heritage in Christ ; the increase of 
brotherly recognition by the evangelical denominations ; 
the multiplication of books and articles that call atten- 
tion to Christian unity ; that, in the spirit stirring in 
the hearts of men, our Lord’s prayer, that they all may 
be one, is moving to its accomplishment 

“ We confess that we are yet too far away from the 
measure of co-operation and united work that should be 
possible’to-day ; that there are‘instances (that there are 
not more we are thankful) where struggling churches 
in cities are contending with each other in a rivalry 
that is of the world and not of the kingdom of Christ ; 
that there are small towns where the division of the 
few confessed Christians into rival and warring sects is 
a sin against the body of Christ, and the shame and 
seandal of our common Christianity ; that into the 
foreign missionary field, even, our sectarian luxuries 
are being imported, to the hindrance of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

“In view of these things, we adopt in our own names 
the following Declaration of Principles : 

“1. The several evangelical denominations are each 
one an integral part of the Church of Christ, for whose 
unity he prayed ; it is the duty, therefore, of each inte- 
gral part, while holding its own faith and order, not only 
to keep, but by visible co-operation express, that unity. 

“In communities where the institutions of religion 
must be sustained by denominational missionary aid, 
that evangelical denomination having the greatest 
strength on the field should be allowed to possess it, 
and, so far as external aid is concerned, should be 
allowed undisputed ion until the formation of a 
second church would be possible without reducing the 
first to dependence on missionary aid. a 

“2. Theseveral organizations of confessed Christian 
people in a community make up together the Church, 
the body of Christ in that comraunity. 

“ The addition of a new organization and the place of 
its location are of concern to all, and should be deter- 
mined, not with sole reference to the denomination 
proposing the organization, but with Christian regard 
to the interest and preference of the whole Church in 
the community. 

“To reduce these principles to practice, as far as 
may be, 

“* Resolved, That this meeting appoint a committee 
of three, whose duties shall be: (1) To cause to be 
presented to the State meeting of each of the evangel- 
ical bodies in the State the foregoing Declaration of 
Principles for their adoption; (2) to request each 
such body which adopts these Principles to appoint 
two members, who, with others similarly appointed, 
shall constitute the joint committee of co-operation ; 
(3) when any three of the State meetings of evangel- 
ical churches shall have appointed such members, the 
chairinan of this committee of three is hereby instructed 
to convene those so appointed and to lead in their 
organization as the joint committee on co-operation, 
under the following minute : 

“1. All meetings of this committee shall be public 
and duly announced. 

“2. The function of this committee shall be purely 
advisory. They shall investigate such cases as shall 
be brought before them in regard to the occupation of 
mission fields, the organization of new churches, and 
the uniting or consolidating, as far as possible, those 
already existing ; they shall act as a medium of com- 
munication between the denominations, and aid in all 
suitable ways the extension of the kingdom of Christ 
throughout our borders.” 


The matter now goes from this meeting to vari- 
ous State denominational bodies which meet in the 
autumn. The committee to present these resolu- 
tions and organize the delegates of the State bodies 
consists of the Rev. W. W. Dawley, Baptist, St. 
Paul; the Rev. William McKinley, D.D., Preacher 
at the Methodist University, Hamline; and the 
Rev. S. F. B. Speare, Congregationalist, Minne- 
apolis. 

A strong sentiment in the meeting in favor of 
an immediate attempt to reach some form of con- 
federation found expression in the following resolu- 
tion presented by the Rev. J. B. Donaldson, D.D., 
editor of the “ Northwestern Presbyterian :”’ 

“ Resolved, That we invite all evangelical denomina- 
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tions in Minnesota to enter into a federation which 
shall aim to make manifest the unity of the Church, 
combine all ible elements for moral reform, and 
build up the Holy Catholic Church by means of various 
administrations under one 

“2. That a committee be appointed to see that this 
matter be laid before each denomination. 

“3. That, if this request meet with favor, represent- 
atives of each denomination be invited to meet for 
a State Alliance in St. Paul, on or about Thanksgiving 
Day next.” 


This matter is referred to the committee named 
above, and the State gathering will undoubtedly 
be called in St. Paul next November. J. H.C. 


NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


HE thirty-fifth annual Convention of the New 

York State Sunday-School Association was held 
in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, on June 10, 11,12. There were present 
during the Convention over 1,200 delegates, and 
large audiences at each meeting fully taxed the ca- 
pacity of the church, with its 2,500 seats. The 
growth of Sunday-schools and Sunday-school work 
in the State during the last thirty years was 
shown by reports read at the Convention to have 
been very large. In 1858 the total number of 
scholars and teachers was 234,565; in 1890 the 
total number is 1,069,277. 

Among the prominent men present who made 
addresses were the Rev. Drs. R. S. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn; A.S.Gumbart, of Boston; A. F. Schauf- 
fler, of New York; R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn; 
Wilton Merle Smith, of New York. The Rev. 
Wilton Merle Smith spoke upon “Childhood and 
Youth—the Golden Opportunity.” He advised the 
reading of Horace Bushnell, Froebel, Herbert 
Spencer, Elizabeth Peabody, and Henry Clay 
Tramball before attempting to teach children in 
Sunday-schools. Dr. R. R. Meredith, of the Con- 
gregational Church, spoke upon “Encouragement, 
Helps, Promises, and Successes.” He said he 
began to teach Bible classes seventeen years ago, 
because of the outrageous perversion of the Bible 
that he heard his teachers giving the children as he 
walked through his Sunday-school. In conclusion, 
he said that the Sunday-school had been a great 
success in its numbers, in the increase of church 
members coming from it, in saving Bible study 
to the church, and in a deeper spiritual insight into 
the Bible. 

The Brooklyn “Eagle” gives the following re- 
port of a part of the address of Dr. Storrs: 

“Why is it that the Sunday-school of to-day is so 
different from that of our childhood? There is a 
festal tone that belongs to the Sunday-school, and that 
reaches to the family and influences the whole com- 
munity, and even affects church doctrine. This is not 
an era of doubt. There is more religious earnestness 
than ever before. Doubt comes when the Church is at 
a cold temperature. But the way to answer doubt is 
by intense Christian faith and activity. Warm, earnest, 
spiritual activity on the part of the laity, and especially 
in the Sunday-school, banishes doubt into the air. Let 


us always remember that it is from a baby’s cradle that 
Christendom has come.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


The following extracts from a private letter written 
from Tokyo, Japan, by the Rev. J. T. Yokoi (best 
known in this country by the name of J. T. Isé, which 
he has changed by permission of the Government to that 
of his father) will have an interest toour readers. The 
history of Mr. Yokoi’s conversion to Christianity, his 
studies in this country, and the work he has undertaken 
in Japan, has already been given in the columns of 
this paper : 

Dr. Neesima’s death was a great blow to the cause 
of Christian education in Japan. We had to send one 
of our best men to Kyoto to take Mr. Neesima’s place— 
Mr. Kozaki, the pastor of one of the most flourishing 
churches here, and an editor of a weekly and a monthly 

riodical, the former modeled after The Christian 

nion, the latter like the “ Andover Review.” This news- 
paper enterprise was a very difficult and risky one, but 
Mr. Kozaki has been engaged at it for the past ten years 
here in the capital, and it was mainly due to his per- 
severance and good sense that the two periodicals have 
so far kept their life, and, moreover, are in a self-sup- 
porting condition. He is yet a young man, but is well 
read, and has had a large experience in evangelistic 
work and in meeting and coming into contact with the 
educated men of the country. We pray most earnestly 
that his administration will be a success, and under 
him the school will grow in all things. We are going 
to add the scientific department and the politics and 
economics department to what we had hitherto—e.z., 
preparatory department of the college—the college 
covering nearly all the studies taught in your colleges, 
extending five years—and the theological department. 
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The School of Science is a gift of Mr. Harris, of New 
London, whose endowment of $100,000 will start it. 
The country is more and more getting ripe for the 
preaching of the Gospel. Of course there are all sorts 
of opinions and all sorts of parties—religious, political, 
and social. Yet it is evident more and more that what 
the country needs is the simple and living truth of 
Jesus, and as the various schemes for the moral educa- 
tion of the young men in the government colleges fail, 
the thoughtful men see that there is but one final 
resort, and that is the introduction of Christianity. 
Since I got home I have been preaching to a sniall (on 
account of the smallness of the meeting-house) but ex- 
ceedingly appreciative audience, and I am in every way 
encouraged that my undertaking will be a success. In 
a few days a final contract for the purchase of a fine 
piece of land in the very best locality will be signed, 
and very soon [ will begin to build. The new church 
will seat probably only eight hundred people, and that 
will be sufficient for my present purpose. I feel very 
grateful for all those who have helped me, and nothing 
will gratify me better than for me to be able to report 
to you and others that the new church enterprise was a 


success. 
J. T. Yoxor (J. T. Is#). 


HOME MISSIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A correspondent sends us the following suggestion 
for an improvement in the collection of the contribu- 
tions for Home Missions : 

At the annual meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society in Saratoga last week, allusion was made to 
the summer drought of benevolence to that Society, and 
the enforced resort to loans from the banks in order 
that missionaries’ salaries might be paid when due. 
This Society’s expenses are heaviest at this present 
season. This is its opportunity, the time when every 
available out-station can be worked, and when it sends 
into the field students during the vacation of their 
seminaries. The outgo is heaviest in summer, but the 
income is, so to speak, in fall and spring freshets. The 
annual expense to the Society of the money borrowed 
to meet its expenses as they fall due is over four thou- 
sand dollars. Every cent of this interest account could 
be saved, without the Society receiving one dollar more, 
if only the sums now given could come in as they are 
needed. Many churches make their offerings month 
by month or week by week, through what is known as 
the envelope system. Such churches forward their 
gifts usually on the first of January. They could as 
well forward them the first of July. If enough of them 
would make this change of their forwarding day, from 
midwinter to midsummer, that single fact would save 
over four thousand dollars annually in interest. Why 
not ? 


In the final haste of making up our religious news pages last 
week the types twisted a good name out of shape. ‘The in- 
teresting poem, “ The Open Door,’’ at the Sunday-school 
anniversary exercises of Dr. Bradford’s church in Montelair, 
N. J.. was by Dr. Cornelius A. Marvin, not Maroni as 


printed. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
~-George Leon Walker, of the First Church of Hartford, 
Conn., has again asked that, on account of ill health, his res- 
ignation be accepted. 


. Emmons accepts a call to Kittery Point, Me. 
. Trafton accepts a call to Leighton’s Corner, 


N. H. 

—L. J. Garver was installed as pastor of the church in 
Oreville. Cal., on May 1. 

—M. G. Papazian was ordained as pastor of the chureh in 
Rowley, Mass., on May 2%. 

—W. H. Belden was installed as pastor of the church in 
Bristol, Conn., on May 28. 

—M.S. Hall accepts a call to Victoria, II. 

—C. H. Bruce, of Sun Prairie, Wis., has received a call to 
East Grove, lowa. 

—S.'H. Robinson, of the First Church of Greenfield, 
Mass., has received a call tojthe First Church of Atlanta, Ga. 

—~T. R. Slicer, of the First Church of Providence, R. 1., 
has become the pastor of a church in buffalo, N. Y. 

—F. Stephens accepts a call from Fremont, Mich. 

~-E. S. Shaw has received a call from Benzonia, Mich. 

—A. J. Covell has accepted a call from Flint, Mich. 

—Charles F. Burroughs, of Bangor and Andover Semi- 
naries, accepts a call to Wiscasset, Maine. 

—Hedding College, Lll., has bestowed the honorary degree 
of D.D. upon the Rev. John Askin, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Kearney, Neb. | 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—E, T. Jeffers, D.D., of Lincoln University, has received 
a call from the Arch Street Church of Philadelphia, Pa, 

—C. Kilmer was installed as pastor of the church in 
Canton, Pa., on June 

—E. A. MeLaury, of Unionville, Pa., has resigned. 

—William Carlisle, of the United Church, died at Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., last week. 

OTHER’ CHURCHES. 


—_W. J. Johnson accepts a call from St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

—Edmund Kershaw was installed as rector of St. Mark’s 
Church (P. E.), Jersey City, N. J., on June 1. 

~Joel Davis, of Trenton, N. J., has been elected assistant 
of All Saints’ Church (P. E.), Orange, N. J. 

—W. R. Callender has accepted the rectorship of Grace 
Church (P. E.), Chicopee, N. J. 

—Andrew D. Northeutt, an aged pioneer preacher of the 
Christian Church, died at Monticello, LI]., last week. 

-—Clarence Fowler has become pastor of the Church of the 
Unity, Randolph, Mass. 

—W. H. Mayhew, of the New Jerusalem Church, Urbana, 
O., has accepted a re-call to Yarmouth, Mass., where he 
formerly ministered for seventeen years. 


H. 


Books AND AUTHORS 


SCHOULER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.’ 


Mr. Schouler’s history, which has been so well 
known to scholars, has not had the circulation it 
deserved among the reading public. This has been 
due to the fact of its publication by a Washington 
firm, whose advertising facilities seem to have been 
limited. It is therefore but just that the volumes 
should now appear under new aurpices, and should 
be presented, as it were, anew to the public by a 
leading publishing house. It is not a new edition; 
there are no changes in the text of the work ; but it 
is an effort to more widely disseminate a historical 
production whose usefulness is curtailed by confine- 
ment to the shelves of libraries and students. For 
the period of our national development under the 
Constitution has never before had its historian. 
Hildreth stopped with the year 1821, and since that 
time it has been necessary to obtain adequate knowl- 
edge from monographs and special treatises. There- 
fore it is eminently desirable to have a single work 
which sums up in a strong, energetic way the results 
of this more isolated historical literature as well as 
the large amount of original material which has 
been made available since Mr. Hildreth wrote. 
Then, further, there is in the mind of the average 
reader a sense of monotony, a lagging of interest, in 
our later history as a whole, a failure to compre- 
hend the meaning of so much confusing data. This 
is partly due to the fact that more attention has 
been paid to our political history than to our social 
and industrial; that it has been hardly possible to 
look back dispassionately upon the events of the 
last one hundred years; to recognize therein some- 
thing more comprehensive than the difficulties of 
partisan politicians or the differences of sectional 
interests, and to find in that period, which in our 
schoolboy days was the dullest,portion of United 
States history, a new experiment fm nation-making. 

Mr. Schouler necessarily covers in his opening 
pages the ground gone over by other writers. Be- 
ginning with 1783, the first volume continues the 
narrative to the close of Adams's administration 
and the downfall of Federalism; the second carries 
us through the second war with Great Britain, and 
closes with the election of Monroe to the Presi- 
dency; the third completes Jackson’s first term, 
and ushers in a new era of national life; while the 
fourth brings us to the military events of the Mex- 
ican war, and to the period when the question of 
slavery is becoming the vital issue. One more vol- 
ume, and thatthe concluding one, will discuss the 
pregnant causes which led to civil war, and will 
close with the spring of 1861. 

Perhaps the first important fact which impresses 
itself upon a reader of this history is its complete- 
ness. It is not a study of constitutional growth 
only; it essays successfully to picture American 
life—the life of the civilian, the farmer, and the 
frontiersman. It discusses the machinery of daily 
existence, the transformation of custom, and the 
growth of industry and invention. Every impor- 
tant phase—and all are important in the make-up 
of history—is here given a place. It is this very 
fullness which, though at times confusing, gives to 
the narrative a roundness and depth such as will 
be specially serviceable to every practical American. 
There is, however, a danger in this method. A 
constant switching off the main line prevents a con- 
tinuity of treatment ; but because Mr. Schouler has, 
so to speak, no main line, and treats each phase of 
the subject with a fullness commensurate with its 
deserts, the proportions are well preserved. The 
reader, as he fullows the line of thought from one 
subject to another, may feel an annoyance at such 
a constant shifting of the panorama, but at the 
same time he will appreciate the judicious presenta- 
tion of all that is needed to make a comprehendible 
history. 

As a historian Mr. Schouler belongs to the class 
of writers of narrative and pragmatic history ; as 
such, however, he stands in the first rank. With 
him accuracy and a scientific knowledge of all the 
evidence is fundamental to his purpose. He has 
avoided all generalities, and has contented himself 
with statements of fact, with estimates of the 
meaning and importance of immediate details, and 
there is a noteworthy absence of the bold outlines 
which characterize the writings of more philosoph- 
ical but not necessarily more accurate historians. 
It is for this reason that such a work will always 
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of the United States under the Constitution. By 
ouler, 4 vols, (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co,) 
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hold a high place; it will be referred to by schol- 
ars, who will trust it as an authority, and it will be 
read by the citizen who wishes aclear outline of a 
political or socialevent. Yet these volumes, though 
thoroughly readable, are by no means intended to 
be merely popular. 

The style of the work is vigorous and strong; in 
treatment, full of simplicity and a kind of rugged 
homeliness which, while often graphic, approaches 
at times dangerously near newspaper English. One 
may note in this connection the description of 
Philadelphia in 1793, in which the account of the 
fever plague would seem to have been modeled 
after that at Athens by Thucydides. In this 
matter of style there is to be seen an improvement 
in the later volumes, and we find less attempt to 
make use of metaphor and epigrammatic phrase- 
ology; yet one can hardly read a dozen pages 
anywhere without meeting instances of harsh met- 
aphor, which from their unpleasant realism weaken 
an otherwise exceptionally strong diction. 

We are led, after noticing the method and_style 
of the work, to an examination of Mr. Schouler’s 
estimates of the men whose characters and influence 
come before every historical reviewer. In,compar- 
ing his opinions with those presented in the “* Ameri- 
can Statesmen” series we feel convinced of the 
greater accuracy of the estimates before) us. In 
many of the former cases one listens to the voice 
of a pleader for a historical favorite; in the latter 
cases we meet with the measured view of an un- 
biased writer, who, while recognizing the value of 
the personal in politics, has better appreciated 
the relation of the man to his times, and sees, there- 
fore, more clearly the place occupied and the 
work done in the building of the national struct- 
ure. There are no discursive eulogies, no exag- 
gerations of character, but there is a certain coolness 
and precision of expression which shows that the 
thought is never expanded without just reason, but 
that every statement is a deduction based upon some 
tangible evidence. The estimate of Washington is 
remarkable for its impressive impartiality. There 
is no envelopment of his character in the drapery 
of language, but the judgment is clear cut as with 
a chisel in marble. 

Mr. Schouler’s sympathies, while ably concealed, 
are at times clearly enough expressed. He is an 
American, and his point of view is that of an honest 
admirer of our history and of our institutions. Yet 
he writes, as he himself says, without fear or favor, 
and with a just conception of that which is right or 
wrong, honorable or dishonorable. He does not 
hesitate to find fault, but his fault-finding is usually 
with those elements which, entangled in our con- 
stitutional and social development, have been event- 
ually modified to suit our needs, or have been dis- 
carded altogether. We therefore find unmistakable 
praise for Washington, Jefferson, Clay, and Web- 
ster, and criticism of Hamilton, Adams, and Quincy, 
and yet here criticism is tempered with the most 
just appreciation of the merits of all. We do 
not find any important reversals of opinions; that 
was hardly to be expected. The opening to the 
use of the historian of unexamined papers has 
not in American history often led to this result. 
Rather has it the effect of bringing out the per- 
sonality more fully, of altering our interpreta- 
tion of single acts, of relieving or intensifying 
the degree of praise or blame. There is hardly 
anywhere the reconstruction of a figure hitherto 
conventionally treated—as has Mr. Adams re- 
cently expanded our knowledge of Burr—but all 
has so clearly the impress of fresh study and inde- 
pendent recasting that the results, if not startlingly 
new, are doubly valuable because based on a new 
examination of the sources. 

In the discussion of the financial questions, of the 
development of our industries and of the history of 
the tariff, Mr. Schouler is an eminently safe guide. 
He traces clearly the reciprocal influences of the 
one upon the other; outlines the results of one 
policy or another upon the different parts of the 
country, and pictures in a few straightforward para- 
graphs the retarding or advancing of industries ac- 
cording as the one party or the other established its 
experiments. It would be difficult to know with 
which of these political parties the historian him- 
self feels in sympathy. We may call him a Whig 
in one paragraph, in the next he has become a 
Democrat. In the treatment of our foreign rela- 
tions Mr. Schouler is not at his best, for such treat- 
ment requires more historical perspective than is 
here shown. He has not the grasp of the Euro- 
pean situation which Mr. Bancroft showed in his 
later volumes. This is in part due to the peculiar, 
matter-of-fact way in which the subject is treated. 
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A lack of breadth is detrimental to a proper com- 
prehension of our relations with the Old World. 
Yet here, as elsewhere, no important matter is left 
untouched, and our points of contact with all the 
historical movements taking place around us are 
detailed with accuracy and fullness, although in a 
somewhat dry, pragmatic way. 

The make-up of the work is as complete as its 
contents. Each volume is prefaced with a full out- 
line of the subject matter ; good indices are to be 
found in volumes two, three, and four, covering the 
entire work. Each is headed with a special 
title, to which is added the proper date, while the 
wider margins and improved binding add to the 
general ap ce. In every particular the book 
is intended to be available as a ready book of ref- 


PERSONAL CREEDS. 


A little volume has recently come from the press 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, which 
ought to have the widest possible circulation, be- 
cause it deals in a vital spirit, and with directness 
and simplicity, with certain questions which are at 
the root of a great deal of current unbelief and 
intellectual and spiritual restlessness. We hesitate 
to call these chapters sermons, because the word 
sermon is still associated in the minds of many 
readers-with a certain formal, dogmatic, and in- 
direct statement of truth. Of late years, however, 
at the hands of some preachers, sermon-writing has 
become so vitalized and humanized that much of it 
may serve as illustration of the simplest and most 
forcible statement of truth. Among the preachers 
who are profoundly in sympathy with their own 
time, who feel the atmosphere of the age, and who 
know on what truths special emphasis ought to be 
laid, there is no one who takes a higher place than 
Newman Smyth. This little volume is an admira- 
ble example of the inductive method in dealing with 
religious truth. Under the title “ Personal Creeds ; 
or, How to Form a Working Theory of Life,” 
Dr. Smyth begins with the fundamentals of moral 
life—the simple perception that it is better to do 
right than to do wrong, better to be pure than to 
be impure, better to be honest than to be dishonest. 
From this foundation, on which all men of intellect- 
ual or moral rectitude must stand, he proceeds, in 
the most direct and simple fashion, not to construct 
a dogmatic creed, but to formulate and bring into 
clear life those vital and universal spiritual truths 
which are matters of experience to all men who 
know how to rationalize their experience. The 
value of such a book is many-fold; it is a protest 
against the artificial conception of religion as some- 
thing superimposed upon life, something which 
must be added to and not evolved out of the human 
soul; it shows how simple and close at hand are 
the great truths by which men need to be nourished ; 
and it brings the reader to a direct and personal 
consciousness of his immediate contact with God in 
all the relations of life. The book is profoundly 
religious in that it discovers no segregation of life, 
but claims it all as under the divine law and open 
to the divine influence. Religious truth and relig- 
ious experience are not esoteric, not for the elect, 
but are the natural heritage of all men whose lives 
come to normal development. Weare glad to note 
that this volume is also printed in paper, in order 
that it may have a wide circulation ; such books 
widely read would go far to remove current mis- 
conceptions of religion, and by this service would 
do much to make men conscious that the kingdom 
of heaven is within, and rests upon the foundations 
which sustain all life. 


The Moral Ideal: A Historic Study. By Julia Wedg- 
wood. Second Edition. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) The second edition of this work deserves a welcome 
because of its inherent excellence. Neither the titles to 
the chapters in the table of contents nor the statement 
that the book is “a historic study” give an adequate con- 
ception of its character. We oonaie expect a historical 
study to be a narrative, and this, with the heading that 
it was on “the moral ideal,” would usually suggest an 
account of the various moral beliefs and practices of 
different nations. but the reader will be mistaken if 
he takes up the book with the expectation of reading a 
mere history. It is a rare combination of fact and 
philosophy, and in this respect supplies just what the 
teacher of ethics wants in summing up the growth and 
change of the moral ideal. Evolution has placed so 
much stress upon the order of sequence in moral con- 
ceptions, to the neglect of the difference of content in 
doctrines expressed by the same language, that a philo- 
sophic view, such as the present work presents, is a 
very timely production. ‘Those who are interested in 
ideas as distinct from events, and in the spiritual eleva- 
tion of man by the influence of Christianity as distinct 
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from catalogues of men’s beliefs, must enjoy the author's 
fine discussion of them. Not a small merit is the mas- 
culine style with which the subject is treated. Few 
women except George Eliot could treat it so philosoph- 
ically, and this is t praise. There is none of that 
blind adoration for the moral ideals of the ancients 
which is so characteristic of all fault-finders about 
Christianity, who consciously or unconsciously avail 
themselves of equivocations lying in the uses of lan- 
guage. They forget that language is enduring and 
that ideas often are not. It is absurd to go into rapt- 
ures over the Greeks’ love of liberty because we hap- 
n to prize it after the downfall of scholasticism. 
would stand aghast at our modern conception of 
it, as giving the reins to every conceivable evil. Virtue 
was a very fine word in the mouths of philosophers, but 
they never suspected that self-sacrifice was the highest 
form of its attainment, or that faith, hope,and love were 
its noblest springs. It was enough to have gained the 
admiration of the world or the community by the skill 
to obtain a position free from “care and pain.” With 
all its merits, Greek morals, except perhaps in the case 
of Socrates and the Stoics, was a dream of aristocracy. 
It takes a profound insight to discover and develop this 
fact. The author has done so in an entirely unimpeach- 
able manner. No quarter is given to those illusions 
which forget the continuity of history or the progress 
of the world. That man who finds the golden age of 
morals in Greece, willfully darkens his vision and 
sacrifices truth to his interest in polemics. The har- 
mony of opposing impulse was the first and the last 
ideal of Greek ethics. But: the ideal of conscience 
belonged to the great foe of that civilization. The 
Greek could not separate the moral law from his own 
personal interests, and when he found that God’s pur- 
pose might run counter to his own desires, he slunk 
away to be a Cynic or an Epicure. “ But when Paul 
proclaimed, with stammering and pleonastic eagerness 
which often broke down grammar and logic, that man 
is justified by faith, he saw what the Greek never saw 
and the Hindu did see, that God is everywhere press- 
ing around man like the atmosphere ; that wherever 
man empties himself of his own choice, his own 
notions, his own opinions, God fills the vacuum 
with himself. And, over and over again, in the 
progress of the ages, this discovery has burst upon 
some human spirit as it did upon Paul’s, and has 
given an equal energy and resonance to his call 
to his brethren to come and share his joy.” The 
chapter on “The Age of Death” is an exception- 
ally fine one. It describes the moral ideal of that 
period which closed with the death of Julian when 
“the Galilean conquered,” and which is marked by the 
rise of the idea of humanity out of the ashes of the past. 
Hellenism and Christianity were struggling for suprem- 
acy. The old ideal was gradually giving way to a more 
comprehensive one. “ Life according to Nature,” which 
had been in a measure the epitaph of all that the Greek 
held as precious, now yielded to a life of love to a very 
different Master, with the moral vision fixed upon the 
idealized conception of God. Humanity had its birth in 
this moral feeling, and survives to mark a progress that 
the world will not easily let die. But we can never for- 
that the obverse of this achievement is God. That 
idea lingers in the background of all the good that man 
has ever accomplished, and nowhere is there better evi- 
dence of the fact than in the period when Marcus Aure- 
lius saw the shadow of death brooding over the ideals 
of the past. For the idea of “ Nature ” had been tested 
to the uttermost of its power, and found wanting. J.S. 
Mill felt this, and we are feeling more and more, as we 
recover from the shock which evolution at first gave to 
ethics, that morality is so much wrung from the forces 
which we personify under the name of “ Nature.” That 
we have correctly represented the spirit of this book, 
and that the moral ideal is beyond the mere worship of 
humanity, are indicated by the author’s own language: 
“ These s have been occupied with an effort to 
illustrate from the history of moral thought the belief 
that man can strive toward no virtue in which he does 
not feel the sympathy of God. Virtue must be a re- 
fracted ray from something above virtue ; duty must 
be the aspect, visible in our dense atmosphere, of a 
higher excellence extending far beyond it.” The su- 
reme worth of the work is mingled with some faults, 
but these are not those which the present age need 
criticise. We are interested in commendiag a work 
which deserves even more than two editions, and which 
will be an invaluable help of every student and teacher 
of morals. It was a happy thought which suggested 
the title of “ moral ideal ;” for that conception always 
indicates a position which empirical and evolutionistic 
theories cannot cope with, while it does not in the least 
require any essential hostility to their account of facts. 
The onal ideal is the keystone of every system of 
ethics, and the mind that does not realize this will miss 
the whole character of his subject. Inthe present work, 
however, the thought of the reader always finds that 
central conception which makes truth an inspiration 
and virtue a prize. 


Few recent novels have combined so thoroughly strong 
dramatic action with a historical basis and clear character- 
drawing as Mr. Edwin Lassiter Bynner’s story The 
Begum’s Daughter. The story attracted many readers 
during its publication as a serial in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” but its appearance in book form was neces- 
sary to the full disclosure of its dramatic force. Mr. 
Bynner chose that very interesting and little-known 


period in the colonial history of the city of New York 
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which followed the deposition of James the Second 
from the English throne and the coronation of William 
and-Mary. So great a revolution at home could not 
but cause disorder in the remote colonies. In New 
York it was followed by agitation, suspense, and a brief 
revolution, which substituted what claimed to be a dem- 
ocratic régime for the rule of the leading families of the 
city. Jacob Leisler, who took advantage of the storm 
of 1689 to make himself provincial Governor, has long 
been a much-debated character. One set of historians 
represent him as a usurper and a demagogue, and ab- 
other set as a patriot and a martyr. Mr. Bynner’s por- 
traiture of the man is vivid and consistent. It is the 
portrait of a tyrannical, somewhat scrupulous, but 
fanatical popular leader. We have not gone to the 
historical sources to compare Mr. Bynner’s portrait 
with the original, but the story itself is an exceedingly 
icturesque and entertaining study of old New York 
ife, and, like Mrs. Barr’s “ Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
lets us into the atmosphere and habit of the colonial time. 
We see the two currents, English and Dutch, still dis- 
tinct, which were to flow together and make the stream 
of modern metropolitan life. We feel the narrowness 
and jealousy of a provincial community ; we also feel 
the homely charm which is characteristic of such a com- 
munity. . Bynner’s story will take its place among 
the best novels which have dealt with phases of our his- 
tory. It will also be read for its puré dramatic inter- 
est by those who care nothing for the historical aspect 
which it presents. (Boston : Little, Brown & Co.) 


We regret that we cannot commend, as much as his 
earnestness and ingenuity call for, Lieutenant Charles 
A. L. Totten’s Romance of History: Lost Israel Found ; 
or, Jesurun’s Pilgrimage Towards Ammi from Lo Ammi 
(with an introduction by Professor C. Piazzi Smith, 
F.R.A.S.). We are loth to run the risk of stoning a 
prophet, but the truth is that this book goes against all 
we have learned of the science of language, the science 
of exegesis, the science of history, and the science of 
ethnology. The Anglo-Saxon race may, or may not, 
be the ener of the Ten Lost Tribes, but who 
ean be serious with a man who sees in Old Testa- 
ment allusions to fishing, occult prophecies of the domi- 
nance of the Angles! Of the Ten Tribes, those who 
were not absorbed by marriage into the race of their 
captors returned to Palestine, and their history is iden- 
tical with that of Judah. This volume is the first, so 
the promise goes, of a series to be published quarterly 
by “Our Race Publishing Co.,” of New Haven. 


Havelock was a hero, as every schoolboy knows, and 
his biography by Archibald Forbes is a brilliant heroic 
episode. Though evidently studied and prepared with 
much pains, the narrative flows on with a strong current 
from the first page to the last. The key to Havelock’s 
career is found in his dying words: “I have for forty 
years so ruled my life that when death came I might 
face it without fear.” Often in history is it seen that 
the strongest characters go through a long period of 
quiet growth. The strength stored up at length breaks 
forth in a few years of heroic action. So it was with 
Havelock. He would not push himself into a premature 
success. With the self-restraint of a strong, self-under- 
stood soul, he bided his time. Then came the glorious 
outburst of his powers into a fame which 1s great and 
precious. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


Volume VIII. of the admirable “ Riverside Library 
for Young People” (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
does not fall below its predecessors in value and in- 
terest. Under the title Girls and Women a full, vital, 
and thoroughly practical discussion is to be found of 
such subjects as “ Health,” “ Self-support,” “Culture,” 
“ The Essentials of a Lady,” “ Hospitality,” “ The Prob- 
lem of Charity,” and other matters which pertain to the 
healthful and harmonious development of a girl’s life. 
Such a volume as this, written by one who knows life, 
and who has the intelligence, character, and culture to 
write about it dispassionately and thoughtfully, is im- 
mensely helpful to that large class of young women 
who need hints and suggestions as to the best manner 
of developing themselves and of adjusting their rela- 
tions to the world. 


Arthur Schopenhauer’s speculations in philosopby 
were subtle, ingenious, and interesting, but his opinions 
upon life and character were abominable, for here his 

ssimism snarled and barked malevolently. Mr. T. 
Bailey Saunders has undertaken to translate Schopen- 
hauer’s “ Aphorismen,” under the title of The Wisdom 
of Life (New York : Scribner & Welford). The book 
is undeniably brilliant ; a man can be witty if he 
cares not what he says. Schopenhauer’s wit was em- 

loyed exclusively in saying ill-natared things. In this 
k he tries to demonstrate that human nature is 
ridiculous and contemptible. Those who admire this 
modern Diogenes will find Mr. Saunders’s translation 
spirited and idiomatic. 


We wish that we could put into the hands of every 
candidate for the ministry, and every young preacher, 
Bishop Dupanloup’s work on The Ministry of Preaching, 
translated by the Rev. S. J. Eales and published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., of this city, for it is a book in- 
spired by deep and sincere piety and dictated by com- 
mon sense. The pastoral message, Dupanloup declares, 
should be at once living, instructive, apologetic, and 


hortatory. Under these heads he gives much natural 
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and plain counsels or directions, which would inevitably 
raise the standard of our preaching were they remem- 
bered and carried into effect. | 


The foundation of the art of teaching lies in a knowl- 
edge of the nature and laws of the mind. The emi- 
nent Dr. Francis Warner, of London, delivered at Cam- 
bridge University a course of eight lectures on The 
Growth and Means of Training the Mental Faculty, and 
they are issued by Macmillan & Co., of this city. These 
lectures are full of curious, interesting, and suggestive 
data, and cannot fail to be of general interest. Espe- 
cially do we recommend it to parents, because a careful 
attention to the facts which the author adduces may 
save them from making a serious and irreparable mis- 
take in the training onl teaching of their children. 


Lord Lytton has rewritten his story The Ring of 
Amasis, a Romance (New York : Macmillan), with ex- 
cellent result. There are still weak spots, but, taken 
as a whole, the novel is uncommonly strong. The 
central idea of the story is the baleful effect of the 
substitution of fatalism for faith in the development of 
a strong character. The sad life of Conrad, Count 
Rosenek, is, alas ! common enough, for when religion is 
abandoned superstition is sure to step in, and the 
moral law has lost sanction and effectiveness. Gloomy, 
awful, is the story of the Ring of Amasis, but un- 
doubtedly the parable is true. 


Dean Chadwick is the author of the volume on 
Exodus in the series of the “ Expositor’s Bible,” and an 
uncommonly strong book has he produced. The Dean 
has a strong grasp upon the whole of Holy Scriptures, 
and an insight into their continuity and consistency. 
Not unversed in the latest results of the higher eriti- 
cism, he nevertheless holds a somewhat conservative 
ground. The essays are concise, penetrating, and sug- 
— with some remarkably fine pieces of exegesis. 

t is a worthy companion of Dr. Dod’s book on Genesis 
in the same series. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 


Son.) 


Evolution, Antiquity of Man, Bacteria, etc. By William 
Durham, F.R.S.E. (Edinbugh: Adam and Charles 
Black.) This small work is an attempt to put into 
simple language and a popular way the latest results of 
scientific discovery and speculation. Is is conservative 
or reserved in tone and just in position. We like it, but 
could wish that the author had seen fit to add refer- 
ences or a bibliography, so that the reader whom he 
had interested might know just where to go for further 
information. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Bliss Perry, the author of “The Broughton House,” 
is a professor in Williams College. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s novel, “The Wrong 
Box,” is soon to be reissued by the Scribners in their 
“ Yellow Paper Novel Series.” 

—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has written a new story 
entitled “ Ascutney Street,” which will be published in 
the autumn by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—The “Atlantic Monthly” for July will contain 
the opening chapters of a serial story, “ Felicia,” by 
iss Fanny Murfree, sister of “Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock.” 

—Marion, Harland’s new novel, “ With the Best 
Intentions,” will be published at an early date by the 
Seribners. The scene of the story is laid at a summer 
watering-place in the region of the great lakes. 

—Donald G. Mitchell is now sixty-eight years of age, 
and he is still engaged in literary work. The sale of 
his last book, “ English Lands, Letters, and Kings,” 
shows that he still retains his strong hold upon the 

ublic. The first volume of the work was issued only 
ast November, and his publishers, the Scribners, are 
already about to priut a third edition, while the second 
volume, recently published, has sold proportionately 
well. 

—Harper & Brothers publish in a single volume 
Du Chaillu’s two early volumes of travel in Africa, 
condensed and rewritten by the explorer. The same 
publishers have recently issued the first volume of a 
“History of the French Revolution” by Justin H. 
McCarthy, which is to be completed in a second vol- 
ume. The same publishers have also recently issued a 
new edition of Dr. James M. Ludlow’s “ Captain of the 
Janizaries,” a story which has found many friends. 

—The announcement of the death of Mr. G. E. Brett, 
who established the American agency of the well-known 
English publishing house of Macmillan & Co. and 
successfully managed it for twenty years, was received 
with genuine sorrow by all his friends. Mr. Brett 
added to energy and sagacity a hearty appreciation of 
sound literary work, and well represented the very 
high literary standards of Macmillan & Co. No pub- 
lishing hovse which deals with books in our language 
has more thoroughly identified itself with the highest 
scholarship and best literature than that of Macmillan 
& Co. Their catalogue of publications constitutes in 
itself a comprehensive library of the very highest class. 
Mr. Brett held his place with dignity and ability, and 
did much to enlarge the business of Macmillan & Co. 
in this country. He is very properly succeeded by his 
son, Mr. G. P. Brett, who has been associated with bis 
father in the management of the American branch of 
Maemillan & Co., and who has displayed business 
qualities of a high order. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


* VOICES FOR PROHIBITION. 


PROHIBITION, MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Recently you said you would admit a limited discus- 
sion of prohibition in The Christian Union, and re- 
declared your own opposition to prohibition as a tem- 
perance measure. I would like to oceupy a little space 
on this theme. I have studied the subject of temper- 
ance and kindred moral questions hard for over twenty 
years. Recently, for a little season, I hesitated as to 
prohibition being the best mode, but I return to it with 
increasing and only hope. There is no difficulty in en- 
forcing it in the rural districts soon after its adoption. 
Prohibition makes a sharp liquor issue, and is itself a 
fine educating law. I find that license laws are not 
enforced any better than prohibition. The majority of 
temperance people who are active workers have no 
faith in license laws. ‘The liquor-sellers will not en- 
force them, and so all that is usually enforced under 
license regulation is the collection of the tax off the 
saloon. The legalized saloon calls into existence the 
most corrupt municipal government. Local option is 
not needed in the rural districts, for prohibition will 
succeed there. In the cities local option would only 
divide temperance people as to methods. If you voted 
separately by wards, prohibition in one ward would not 

revent men from getting liquor in the next. If voted 
be the whole city, it would, of course, at present, be 
defeated. Men who believe in allowing liquor to be 
sold by law are not in a position to bring on total 
prohibition. They generally think that the traffic can- 
not be prohibited, but can only be regulated. The 
whole opposition to prohibition is from the larger cities 
and towns with a large per cent. of foreign population. 
The question is upon this age whether the municipal 
government or the general government of the State 
shall dictate our domestic policy. The seat of moral 
leprosy is in cities. The cry is that these cities must 
have local self-government. And that means a re 
dominance of the liquor and kindred elements. Does 
not the history of the world show that the cities ulti- 
mately decide the fate of the State? The city govern- 
ments are allied to the liquor interests. The better 
class of people in the cities are nowhere in authority. 
The political bosses pander to the lower classes, who, 
they know, are in the majority. Over one-fourth of 
our entire Nation now live in the cities, and this is all 
the time increasing. The city governments are getting 
more and more corrupt, and if the State allows them 
entire independency, they will more and more defy the 
State and National authority in everything. They will, 
as in ancient times, become the moral plague-spots of 
the nation. The general government ought to take 
occasion, by its healthier tone and life, to resist this 
national deterioration and civil gangrene that is tend- 
ing to set in through this local contagion. It is very 
plain that the saloon is the nucleus of corrupt city gov- 
ernment. It cannot be that the license tax is necessary 
to support city government. Why not outlaw the 
saloon and let the State elect the city officers, so that 
these cease to depend on the local vote? It is very ap- 
parent to all that the city of New York is now standing, 
in political power, as the rival and danger of the entire 
State of New York outside. The city helps to elect 
the State officers; why should not the whole State 
elect city officers? The city generally dictates the 
policies and politics of the whole State. And this 
power of the city through the United States is doing 
the same for other States. Lowa, except for its “river 
cities,” would have no fear for prohibition. The cities 
ask self-government, like the drunkard, only for self- 
destruction. We must rally for a higher civil, munici- 
pal purity, or political State degeneration is bound to 
set in. It is a question whether the State and general 
governments or whether lower elements of city life 
shall give tone to the Nation’s morals. Ten good men 
could have saved Sodom ; butethey could not be found. 
It is not enough that we shall stop with a prohibitory 
law. It is only a schoolmaster. Prohibition in the 
constitution in lowa would have saved us much alarm. 
It takes it out of the fitful changes from, year to year 
in popular elections. It, in a manner, relieves it of 
party politics. Every member of the Legislature 
swears to support the State constitution. He cannot 
traffic with his influence so easily. Condemn the open 
saloon, and set all other educating influences at work 
also. It needs all helps to succeed. 

AMOS STECKEL. 
BLoomFiE Lp, lowa. 


FALLACIOUS TEMPERANCE LOGIC. 


'o the Editors of The Christian Union : 

1, “ In our judgment, constitutional prohibition is an 
attempt to accomplish by a short cut what can only be 
accomplished by a slow, educational process.” 

(a) An assumption. How do you know that the out- 
lawry of the saloon, the suppression of the liquor traf- 
fic, can only be accomplished by slow, educational proc- 
ess ? 

2. “The adoption of the amendment would have 
no other effect than to give unlicensed liquor-sell- 
in 


(a) Why? Has the majority no rights that the 
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liquor men are bound to t? Isit true that a con- 


stitutional enactment provides for that which it is intro- — 


duced into statutory law to prevent ? Is is not anarchic 
when citizens violate law, and when Christian journals 
announce that the majority of citizens cannot enforce 
law ? 

3. “Prohibition amendment would prevent regula- 
tion of the liquor traffic ” (!). 

Satan! Does not prohibition mean PROHIBITION ! 
Does the law against murder prevent the punishment 
of the murderer? As well say that “free murder ”’ 
is the result of the law against murder (embodied in 
the decalogue) as that “free rum” will necessarily 
result from the laws against the saloon. 

4. “Temperance movement would be set back as in 

Ohio” (! 
Oh! o has informed you that the temperance 
movement has been set back in Ohio? This is poor 
Murat Halstead’s wail. Don’t echo Halstead ; he was 
misled by Wood, the forger, and has one end in life— 
to prevent prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

5. “If the majority shall vote for prohibition, we 
shall advise all temperance people to combine their 
efforts in an endeavor to enforce it.” 

Good. Now, won’t it be consistent to go in for the 
“ majority,” unless you wish to make the amendment 
odious by enforcing it ? 

If the “ New Theology” is no better than The Chris- 
tian Union’s temperance logic, it won’t stand the wind. 
What is the matter? Can’t Lyman Abbott see that if 
the true order of reform is “agitation, education, legis- 
lation,” this is the time for legislation ? 

Don’t fight against men and women whom you know 


are rig ht—right—right. 
G. M. HAMMELL. 


pectfully, 

P.S.—There is one thing that consoles me: your 
temperance logic is so fallacious that it must create 
temperance—t. ¢., pruhibition—sentiment. Halstead 
was, and is, a very effective ally of General Fisk and 
General St. John. 


CrncrinnatTI, Ohio. 


SOME INQUIRIES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your late article on the prohibition amendments 
awakens some inquiries in my mind. May I submit 
them ? 

Has not the “ educational process ” you recommend 
been tried for a hundred years, more or less, directly 
and indirectly, and for threescore years very directly ? 
Are not the people sufficiently educated to know that 
the liquor traffic is the deadliest foe to every true 
interest of religion and the State? Do they need a 
further tedious process of instruction before they strike 
a blow for their liberties, or must they go on cowering 
before a paltry 30,000 liquor makers and venders ? 
Can you show that there is any less rum drank in the 
aggregate now than before this in the localities enjoying 

our favorite scheme of high (?) license ? Does the 
income from high license (or low) bear any proportion 
to the distress caused, or devastation wrought, under 
these systems? Does not the experience with suc- 
cessive legislatures at Albany show conclusively that 
New York cannot have “high” license, and that the 
issue is, me Sy prohibition or free ram? How can 
you oppose the amendment when its thorough presenta- 
tion would be the best educational process possible in 
the temperance line? Are you not thoroughly dis- 
gusted with all existing license arrangements when you 
compare them with what can and should be the law of 
the State? Do you recommend any such half-way 
measure as license regarding any cause of moral im- 
provement save the temperance reform ? 

A RespectFuLt READER. 


WE CAUSE AMUSEMENT, 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It was with considerable surprise, not to say amuse- 
ment, that we read in the issue for June 5 the follow- 
ing editorial comment on the prohibitory amendment : 
The true order of reform is agitation, education, leg- 
islation. The present movement for constitutional pro- 
hibition reverses this order, and puts legislation first, 
and education and agitation afterward.” Will the 
editor kindly tell us where he has been for the past ten 
or fifteen years, that he has known nothing of the 
temperance agitation and education that has been going 
on throughout the land? Or does he think the Ameri- 
can people so stupid that they need a century of educa- 
tion before they can vote intelligently on a question ? 
It is true there are some who have yet to learn of the 
necessity for constitutional prohibition, but it is because 
they resolutely shut both eyesand ears lest they should 
see or hear something distasteful to them. But if 
every paper should as constantly and fearlessly argue 
for prohibition as does the New York “ Independent,”’ 
and many others I might name, these could not choose 
but read. And there is ample time between now and 
April, 1891, for The Christian Union to “ wheel into 
line,” and educate and agitate its readers most effect- 
ually. 

We trust it will do so, but we have noticed that 
those who most strenuously insist that the people must 
be “educated up” to prohibition are generally the 
last to raise voice or pen to help on the work. 

H. H. K. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
oka Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
yeither through the columns of the paper or by personal 

he answer will be given as wot er as practicable. | 


ceive are 
letter. 


You say in Inquiring Friends (June 5) Jesus ‘* with a whip 
drove out those who were polluting the Temple.’’ It does 
not so read—John ii., 15, Revised Version: *‘ He made a 
scourge of cords, and cast all out of the temple, both the 
sheep and the oxen; .. . and to them that sold doves, he 
said, Take these things hence.’’ Naturally, he drove the 
animals as they were used to be driven, picking up from 
the pavement the broken thongs the herdsmen had dropped. 

@ men were treated as he always treated them, impelling 
them by moral influence. He casts out the men effectually, 
as he arouses them to go out voluntarily. We strike be- 
cause we are afraid the ‘“* wolves and bears’’ will have the 
world to themselves, if we dare to suffer. So we go: Christ 
whipped men, the Bible says whip them—we make brutes 
of ourselves, and infidels and brutes of other people, and 
think there is something very fine in “‘the execution of 
justice by civil authority”’ ! Kee Jay. 

Please mark what we said, as quoted above. We 
did not say that Jesus whipped anybody, nor did we 
imply that he struck a single blow. The point we 
made was that he used force. This beyond doubt he 
did. He upset the money-changers’ tables and scattered 
their coin. Executing summary judgment on the 
profaners of the —> he armed himself with a 
scourge, a conventional symbol of judgment, and of 
authority to execute it by whatever force was neces- 
sary. But to use it, even on the cattle, we do not see 
to be necessary. The whole proceeding was a forcible 
interference with an ciieadial business. The word 
“all” may refer grammatically to “the sheep and 
oxen,” but, practically, a forcible expulsion of these was 
a forcible expulsion of their owners. Thus the whole 
incident goes to correct that one-sided and fantastic 
idea of non-resistance which would surrender all rights 
to all outrages. 


1. Can you inform me where I can find an edition of the 
Revised Version of the Bible including a concordance ? 
2. Who and what is Edward White, the author of ** Life in 
Christ’? 3. How is his work esteemed by orthodox critics ? 
Has any refutation of it been attempted ? H 

1. There is no such thing. There is a concordance 
to the Revised Version of the New Testament, by J. A. 
Thoms. (Seribner’s; New York. $2.50.) 2. A Con- 
gregational minister in London, England. 3. It de- 
pends on what you mean by “ orthodox.” Men who 
so esteem themselves take different views of it. It has 
been opposed, but we do not know whether a formal 
“ refutation ” has been attempted. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church amended the Apostles’ 
Creed by inserting the word again’”’ after rose’’ and 
fore from the dead.”’ What is the force of again”? 

it not seem to imply that he had previously risen from 
the dead ? A 

“Rose again,” or “rise again,” is the frequent 

hraseology of the English version, in which “ again ” 
is redundant (both in A. V.and R. V.). The insertion 
of “ again ” in the creed may have been for conformity 
to the Scriptural phrase. It implies no previous rising, 
but merely emphasizes the fact of return from the 


grave. 
“H. L.”—“*The Fourfold Gospel,” by Dr. J. G. 


Butler, will give you what you ask for—a continuous 
narrative, in which the words of each Evangelist are 
harmoniously woven together. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. 75 cents.) 


An “ Inquiring Friend *’ asks information in your issue of 
May 29 respecting the statement that John Quincy Adams 
was in the habit of repeating the child’s prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.’’ Some forty-five to fifty-five years since, 
Mr. Adams made an address before what at that time was 
known as a ma‘ernal association ; this was at Washington. 
In speaking of the influence and power of early impressions, 
he illustrated the subject; he said that, kneeling by his 
mother, one of the first things that she taught him was: 


‘** Now I lay me down to sleep, 
1 pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.”’ 


He then added that from that time onward he had never for 
a single night failed to repeat that prayer before going to bed. 
‘** Whether at home or abroad, as- Secretary, Amb or, 
President, or Representative, from my mother’s knee until 
this time, 1 have unfailingly at night repeated ** Now I lay 
me down to sleep.”” For many years a monthly journal, the 
** Mothers’ Magazine,’’ was edited, and, I think, published, 
by Mrs. Whittlesey in New York. My recollection is that 
this address of President Adams was published in that mag- 
azine, 1| have a faint impression that he used the companion 
prayer for morning : 


** Now I wake and see the light, 
"Twas God that kept through the night. 
To him L lift my heart [or voice] and pray 
That he would keep me through the day. 
lf L should die before ’tis done, 
O God, accept me through thy Son.”’ 


Of this | am not at all certain, and would not even hint its 
having been alluded to. While not pretending to use Mr. 
Adams’s language, my statement is not, and could not be, 
more emphatic as to the facts than was the whole tenor of 
his address. [ have again and again through the years spoken 
of this touching story. In reading the published correspond- 
ence of President Adams's mother, I could not wonder that 
such a mother had such a son. S. B. Hauuopay. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y 


Can some one tell me the meaning of the Indian word 
Suwannee 
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I LIKE YOU AND I LOVE YOU. 
By Ourver Hoimes. 


I like met I love you, face to face ; 
The path was narrow, they could not 


L like you smiled ; I love you cried, Alas! 
And so y halted for a little space. 


* Turn and go before,” I love you said : 
“Down the green pathway, bright with 
many a flower : 
Deep in the bridal 
e you shoo 


Then — they lingered on the span-wide 
e 
— ° a pathway round the rocky 
I like you his icy edge, 
And e slew I you, himself. 
tlantic. 


k his 


HOME IS BEST. 
By Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest ; and the streams 
Are hich lips drank, 
ever those at whic our young lips dran 
to their waters o’er the bank. 
sea-watch, Home’s 


the t; 
And still, tei inward eye, the traveler sees 
In close, dark stranger-streets, his native 
trees. 


“I VEX ME NOT WITH BROODING 
ON THE YEARS.” 


By Tuomas Baitey ALDRICH. 


I vex me not with brooding on the ab mee 
ere I drew breath: why should 
then 
Distrust the darkness that may fall again 
When lite is done? Perchance in other 


heres — 
anets—I once tasted niortal tears, 
Dead pl alked as now among a throng of men, 
Pondering things that lay beyond my ken, 
Questioning death, and solacing my fears. 
Who ek Ofttimes strange sense have [ 
Vague memories that hold me with a spell, 
Touches of unseen lips upon my brow, 
some incommunicable bliss 
ears foregone, O Soul, was all not well ? 
lovelier life awaits thee. Fear not thou ! 
—{The Century. 


MESSRS. RAYMOND & WHIT- 
COMB’S YELLOWSTONE PARK 


TOURS. 

Among the most ular and successful of 
Messrs. Raymond hitcomb’s excursions, 
during the past five years, have been their 


tours through the Yellowstone National Park. 
With increased facilities for travel in that 
ee larger and improved hotels, and other 
pom toe cot have served to render the visit 

more than mg ag the later 
comer finds many th favor For 
the coming season the firm has five 
delightful trips at fortnightly fotervalin the 
first havi uly 17 as its date of departure. 
A week will be passed within the par This 
is a more liberal allowance of time than tour- 
ists generally allow themselves, it being a com- 
mon error to rush through the Park in the 
uickest es time. It is possible to go 
cont the region in four or five days; but a 
wae 18 — better, since it provides for a more 
leisurely inspection of its many wonders, and 
for rest as well as sight-seeing. Months 
would not exhaust its marvels. though the 
Park round has been extended this year, the 
cost of the excursion has been lessened. 
seriptive circ of the Yellowstone trips 
( others of the Alaska excursion and 
‘* Eighteen Summer Tours ’’) may be obtained 
free by mail, by add ae & 
Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, New r 4 
for circulars should designate e 


of circular desired. 


EXTENSION OF DINING-CAR 
SERVICE ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LINES. 


In these days of hurry and rapid transit the 
dining-car has become an essential element of 


eve 4 htrain. The Pe lvania Rail- 
e pioneer in the of 
tennalie of the service, and its have 


won a well-merited reputation among travel- 
ers. In order to better provide for the com- 
fort of its through passengers ebm will, 
on and after June 16, be added to the equi 
ment of all through trains running over the 
lines west of Pittsburg between the East and 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. The 
rincipal trains on the lines east of Pitts- 
urg are now equi with these cars, and 
their addition to those of the Western terri- 
tory will greatly e ce the convenience of 
passengers destined to the three Ww 
ern termini. 


MARKED INTEREST 


is now shown by Eastern people in the settle- 
of and Wy ond, The 


up, and 


that 
the surprising growth 


adven 
De- | fell to ‘the the lot of of the explorer. 


a one other cities and towns along 
t 
e Union Pacific a of its Fast 
Time, Short Line, Thro Ilman Palace 
Sleepers, Free Reclining hey Cars, Elegant 
ars, and Free Pullman Colonist 
Sleepers, from the Missouri River, is the favor- 
ite route to this region, and tickets via this 
line should always be asked for. 

For complete information relative to this 
remarkable section, time of trains, rates, 
pamphlets, etc., call on your nearest ticket 
agent, or address the undersigned. E. L 
Lomax, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


TOURIST TICKETS. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company has placed on sale tourist tickets at 
reduced rates to the principal resorts of the 
West and Northwest, including Colorado 
ene. | Idaho, Montana, Utah, California 
Oregon, and the Puget Sound country. Many 
of these excursion tickets give the holder, 
ak of going by one route and returning 

y another, and the favorable arrangements 
in the matter of return limit, stop-over priv- 
ileges, etc., commend them to the special at- 
tention of the tourist visiting the West and 
Northwest. Full information can be obtained 
= ra office of the C. & N. W. Railway Co. 

W.A. Thrall, G. P. and 
Ticket Agent, C. & N. W. Railway, Chicago, 


REDUCED RATES FOR THE 
FOURTH OF JULY, OVER THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


In pursuance of its liberal policy, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad this year will sell excursion 
tickets for the Fourth of July — be- 
tween all stations on its at rates. 
The tickets will be sold on July 3 — 4, and 
valid for return until July 7, 1890. This re- 
duction in rates does not ap ly to tickets sold 
between New York and Philadelphia. By 
the use of these tickets one can make a very 
pleasant trip at small cost. 


West Superior, at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, has many natural advantages and — 
ising possibilities. The firm of J. H. A 
Co., whose advertisement appears in anot o. 
column, i is one of the first and oldest estab- 
lish ouses. Their business is exclusively 
in real estate and investments, and their rep- 
utation for thoroughness and reliability i is un- 
doubted. Duluth and West Superior have 
the same favorable outlook before them in 
timber lands grain-produci sections 
that made Chicago the objective point. There 
is evidently a great future in store for both 
these places. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
Stanley in Kast Africa 


y¥ THOMAS STEVENS, 
Author of “A the World on a Bicycle,”’ 


e 
lvol., large 12mo. Extra cloth, gilt top, with 
-; it and numerous illustrations. ice, 
00. 
Mr. Stevens was sent into Africa by the New York 
World to find Stanley, and he accomplished his mis- 
sion. In this volume ame Giving & an account of his advent- 


just 
the 


~ = rave, manly man 


Juancho the Bull Fighter. 


Translated from the French of Suteomns Gav? GAUTIER. 
Br MRS. BENJAMIN LE WIS. 
Issued as No. 49 of * Seares.”’ 


RECENT ISSUES I 


CASSELL’S SUN SHINE SERIES 


Paper, 50 Cents. Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. 


VIVIER 
OF VIVIER, LONGMAN & CO., Banxers. 


By W. Cc. HUDSON (Bargctay Norra), 
Author of * Jack Gordon, Knight Errant, . 
1883,”’ ** The Diamond Button,’’ etc. 


STOLEN AMERICA. 


By ISOBEL HENDERSON FLOYD. | vol. with 
illustrations. 


URANIE. 


From the French of F 
By MARY J. SBERRAN 
Translator of ** The Journal of a 
oung 


DAVID TODD. 


est- | THE Romance oF His Lire anp Lovina. 


x DAVID MACLURE. 
JACK GORDON, 


Kwicutr Errant, Gornam, 1883. 
Br W. C. HUDSON (Bapouay, 
Author of *The Diamond Buttou, 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Bounding Billows 


ON THE SEA, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes, will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure by 
taking along our entertaining Music. 


oe you have no Guitar, Mandolin. Banjo, 
lute, or Violin, cali or send for lists of 

instruments at our branch store, J. C. Haynes 
. &Co., 33 Court Street, Boston.) 


OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The 
ranged for Pian 


PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Price $1. 


sapnace DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beau- 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price $1. 


Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
tg 12 first-class Songs by the best authors. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 8 
jolly Songs. 200,000sold. Price 50 centa. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piaro. 
100 of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
50 cents. 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 

THE ATLAS. Carl Splendid 

Becular. ost of them quite 


new. §1. 
Any book matled for retau price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


©. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


A F armer’s 


Education 
FREE 


to any young man in Amer- | 
Sica. Send for copies of the: 
= Rural New Yorker and= 
= The American Garden for = 
= = particulars, naming this = 
= advertisement. 


: RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
- Times Building, New York. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 


use by 


in any quantity, expressage not 
by add 5 S conte per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
New York & Chicago. Cincinnati & New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION ssc 


CURIOUS & CURRENT, 

ON HAND. 

INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Naw Yor Orrr. 


K AGENTS WANT 


MY PI 
STORY OF THE Wil 
id. By Mary 4. 43 Now like 


HINDRANCE, 
ve Ezira Addreas 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Tec Bureall 


House, 4th Ave. & 8th Bt., Now Yue. 
TEACHERS WANTED 


at once for some of the best salaried positions in city 

coun hools. Make application 
lay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


WHITE? 


Postage is 16 ets. per |b. 
Repress often cheaper. 


R. WM. E. Te: 331 Lexingto - 
Deane, cor -ninth 8t., Ne 
of artificial teeth teeth that is 


appearance and vents an 
in appearance and prevents a plates. 


[)opp, Mzad & (COMPANY 5 
(COLUMN =~ 


NFLAGGING is the interest 
among English-speaking people 
in Africa and African exploration. 

A fortnight or so ago a notice was 
given in this column of a new Life of 
Mungo Park, the discoverer of the 
Niger. Now we announce a new edi- 
tion of “ The Wild Tribes of the Sou- 
dan: a Narrative of Exploration and 
Sport in the Basé Country,” by F. L. 
James (octavo, cloth, with 42 illustra- 
tions, maps, etc., $1.50; Dodd, Mead 
& Company, Publishers, 753 and 755 
Broadway, New York). 

A man of wealth and education, and, 
like Nimrod of old, “a mighty hunter 
before the Lord,” Mr. James organ- 
ized a party to enter and explore the 
Basé Country, heretofore unvisited by 
white men. His two brothers and 
three friends accompanied him, to- 
gether with a physician. With camel 
drivers and servants they made a party 
of some thirty-five or forty men, with 
fifteen horses and thirty or more cam- 
els. By the use of tact they avoided 
any conflict with the warlike and 
treacherous natives. The lover of 
sport will read with tantalizing inter- 
est the accounts of buffaloes, rhinoce- 
ros, lions, and other large game, with 
a multiplicity of the smaller kinds; 
while the geographer and the natural- 
ist will examine with interest the ac- 
curate maps of a hitherto terra incog- 
nita and the accounts of the people 
and country, made more graphic by 
the many illustrations reproduced from 
photographs taken by the explorers. 

A fresh interest attaches to the book 
from the tragic death of the author in 
this very spring. The book was al- 
ready on the press when word came 
that, while hunting on the Gaboon 
River, in Africa, he had fallen, pierced 
through the body by the tusks of -a 
wounded and infuriated elephant. 

Beside the two books mentioned 
above, Dodd, Mead & Company pub- 
lish two others on unexplored Africa. 
One of these is “ The First Ascent of 
the Kasai,” by Captain Bateman, who 
had long service in the Congo State. 
“Tt gives,” says the author, “in a suc- 
cinct form, no inconsiderable section of 
the discoveries of the German Expedi- 
tion under Lieutenant Wissman and 
Dr. Wolf, in which the paths of other 
explorers—Livingston and Cameron, 
Stanley and others—are crossed and 
united.” It is octavo in size, illus- 
trated by five full-page plates in col- 
our, six etchings, maps, and nearly 
fifty other engravings. Cloth, $6.00. 

The other volume is entitled “Emin 
Pasha in Central Africa.” It is edited 
and annotated by Professors Schwein- 
furth and Ratzel, and by Drs. Felkin 
and Hartlaub, and contains two por- 
traits, a map, and notes. It is pub- 


them, | lished in octavo size, in cloth, at $5.00. 


It is a collection of letters and extracts 
from journals which Emin sent to 
various correspondents in Europe dur- 
ing his residence in the Egyptian 
Soudan, and would seem to form an 


excellent prelude to Stanley’s forth- 
coming volume. 


| 
= 
| 
| 
hearth-light 
Shines round the helmsman plunging through 
Chautauqua Assembly, also N. N. J., and other 
State 8. 58. Conventions. Price 35 cents per copy 
im no fc tyle— 
—and 
that ever | 
| 
Paper, 50 Cents. Extra Cloth, 75 Cents 
Tes. Gist thousand. 50 more Agents 
| Voned~Men and Women. 
— —_—_——_—— for we Pay Freights and 
| 
| 
| ton Bond 
| or Bunker Hill 
| | It he does not keep 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
| our complete samples of 
- | | paper representing over 250 
Round, 
WakpD 0O., 
lin Btreet. Boston. 
| 
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Health! Rest! 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N. Y. 
(Long known as “Our Home on the Hillside’’) 


= 


= 


Offers an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and favorable conditions for the sick and exhausted. It 
comprises a magnificent main building and twelve cottages, situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope, overlooking the 
attractive valley, town, and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, healthful climate, pure air and water. Malaria 
utterly unknown. 

The new main building, 300 feet long, and ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, is designed to meet every need of the invalid or 
seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in sanitary details. It has light, airy rooms; safety elevator; electric bells throughout; per- 
fect sewerage; best modern appliances in culinary department ; abundant, varied, and well-prepared dietary; extensive apartments for 
treatment, arranged to secure individual privacy; all forms of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered ; Dr. Taylor’s 
Swedish movements ; instruction in Delsarte System of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr. Walter E. Gregory. The Sanatorium is under 
personal care and management of a permanent staff of experienced physicians, all graduates of leading regular schools in America. 
Skilled attendants minister to every need. Here is found comfort without care, and freedom from the taxations of fashionable life with 
the helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home. 


“The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful history of years for its indorsement. The religious character of the life in the Hillside Home is 


8. Rozimson, D.D., New York City. 
** Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of ‘The Sanatorium.’ Do I not owe to it all that I am ?’.—Cxrara Baffron, Washington, D. C. 


“*I never lose an opportunity to say a good word for ‘ The Sanatorium.’ ”’—Pror. R. H. Tavrstron, Cornell University. 


Open all the Year. For circulars, testimonials, and other information address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Sec’y and Gen’l 
M’g’r, Dansviiez, Livingston Co., N. Y. (Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 
WALTER'S PARK, 


WALTERS SANITARIU 


The Great Health Resort of Pennsylvania. 


N the mountains above 
Wernersville, on Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, 
two hours from Philadelphia, 
four hours from New York, 
six hours from Washington, 
overlooking the famed Leb- 
anon Valley, and commanding 
a view which for extent and 
loveliness is seldom equaled. 
The Sanitarium is situated in 
an extensive natural Park of 
three hundred acres of mount- 
ain and valley, forest and 
glen, bubbling springs and 
babbling brooks. Its groves 
are extensive and attractive, 
of pine, cedar, dogwood, 
chestnut. Gymnasium, bow! 
ing, boating, croquet, tenn’'s, 
are among its amusements. 
Orchards, gardens, vineyard, 
livery, dairy, contribute to its 
comforts. The Sanitarium 
has been built for its present 
purposes by its present man- 
agers, not as a financial vent- 
ure, but to answer the wants 
2 of the physician who had con- 
— ceived the plan of recovering 

health tothe invalid by processes which promcte and maixtain health iu the well. Its methods are equally adapted to sick or well. 
Baths of varied kinds—Roman, Electric, Galvanic—Massage, Electricity, Movements, a well-regulated Dietary, are among 
its appliances. The building is five stories in height, three hundred feet front. Electric bells to all principal rooms, Heating, by steam 
and open grates, and ventilation have been perfected at great expense. Hydraulic Elevator—indeed, all the conveniences and appli- 
ances of a well-regulated Sanitarium, with many things of importance found nowhere else. Address Rost. WALTER, M.D., as above. 


The Mansion House,| THE FRONTENAC, 


Park, Saratega Springs, Y., ROUND ISLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, ¥. Y., 
wil be cpened Sor, for guests on the 24 of June. This AMONG THE THOUBAND ISLANDS. 


y Gpasted. one mile from Town Opens June 2%. For circulars, terms, &c., address 


Hall, and is uieter than the * village.” 
Address HANNAH PAUL, The Mansion House, |J- W. ALMY, bo., N.Y. 


NEW YORK. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 


PROSPECT HOUSE. 


Opens June 2%. For oo and circulars address 
SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, 

Suffolk County, N. Y. 
D. P. HATHAWAY. 


% 


Summer Homes. 


The Glen Springs Sanitariom. 


Adjacent to WATKINS GLEN. 


This Enstibution, under the medical 
ment o rienced physicians, will open ier quate 
verloekin 
on a overloe 
of Seneca Lake. Surrounded b 
approved, there 
w e 
tic incl 

Tron Baths. 


Also Movements, Calisthenics, 
and all forms of ty. 

Pure water—also le mineral includ- 
tog Galina, Iron, Iodine, and 8 ur waters. 


WATKINS, N. ¥. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


LM HOUSE, N. H. Beautifully ait- 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE IN 


JACKSON. 


The Iron Mountain House 
opens June 2d, by request. 
Reduced Rates for that Month. 

W. A. MESERVE., Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


SAN ATORIU™M 
For the cure of Cancer in all its forms without the 


use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mail 
BOM Nok A Address Dr. W. E. BROWN & 
EUROPE, the Ta. be Land and Round the 
es ; best ticketing 
facilities Ocean ots. GALE BON, 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


will leave New York Thursday, July 17, for 
the yh uA Grand Trip of the season to the 


Yellowstone 
National Park, 


on 
to M oth Hot ay mar the Lo 
Ge ser Basins, Yellowstone Lake, Yellowstone 


Cajion 
In sddition toabore, —, Summer Tours 
rp resorts. 


in pay and Au 
July 19.— A to fo: the outward 
m4 being over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


wa 
Other Yellowstone Sark 
July 31, August 14 and 31, and eee 2. 


Tour, or “ Thirty Summer Tours ”’ 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 bean. New York. 


5) HAIR & SKIN 
An elegant dreesing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, 
moves allimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents baid- 
ness and gray air and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO,, 44 Stone Street, New York 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS 


Bors’ & 
GIRLs’ ALL 
. DELIGHT GRADES. 


Save money by buyin 
for prices. 


New Haven Rattan Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


7. Con New VarK. 
END FOR Pruckt List —— ILLUSTRATED. 


BARRY ‘ S ? 
Tricopherous 
a’ 
ay 
VAN) \ 
SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS * 
f 
0 
@ 
= | ULWAYS CLEA/Y 
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The new rule of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in accepting bonds at higher 
rates than heretofore, which he made 
early last week, has resulted in his ob- 
taining about $1, 200,000 during the past 
week, which has prevented the absorption 
of so much currency by the Treasury ; 
but, as most of these bonds were not 
presented for redemption until the near 
close of the week, the showing will not 
appear in the bank statement for the 
week. Yet, with this omission even, money 
has eased daily, and is more free to the 
borrower, and at lower rates, at the end 
of the week than at the beginning—due 
to the influx of funds from the country. 
A shipment of gold is reported as about 
to be made, at the close of the week, of 
$1,000,000 ; but if this is true, it is not 
based on the price of exchange. Such a 
shipment, in the regular course of ex- 
change, would be at a loss of over one 

r cent. to the shipper ; we are told that 
it is to be made in behalf of South 
American demand. This is the first ma- 
terial shipment of gold this year; indeed, 
up to the Ist of May the balance of the 
gold movement has been in our favor 
slightly, and for the ten months ending 
with the 30th of April, the aggregate 
balance against us is only $1,004,945—a 
mere trifle. We could afford to spate 

ld now, were it not for the surplus 
Santiement revenue, which is continually 
drawing into the Treasury from the banks, 
and in this way keeping their reserve 
above legal requirements at a very low 
ebb. We should be accumulating in our 
bank reserves now, providing for the 
early autumn demands, and, if the antici- 
a legislation by Congress is realized 

uring the two following weeks, or even 
in the next month, there will be no need 
for apprehending an autumn stringency. 

Pending this legislation, both on the 
Tariff - on the Silver bill, a state of 
waiting has been the condition of the secu- 
rity markets, resulting in very light fluct- 
uations, and, at the close, in very few and 
unimportant changes. Some bonds are 
higher and some are lower, while the 
share list, with few exceptions, has re- 
corded slight losses, ranging from one to 
two per cent., such as must always be 
looked for in a waiting market. The 

uestion of harmonizing freight rates in 
the West and Northwest is in the hands 
of a special committee, which will prob- 
ably report before this to press. A 
list of railway earnings for the week past 
exhibits no changes in tendency from the 
heavy increases of the past months of the 
ae The Chesapeake & Ohio shows 

orty per cent. increase in gross ; Roches- 
ter & Pittsburg, nearly the same ratio ; 
Wisconsin Central, thirty-three per cent.; 
Detroit & Lansing, ——e per cent. ; 
Chicago & Western Michigan, thirty per 
cent. ; and so on, little roads 
doubling in their over the 
nding week of 188. Dividends 
declared by fifteen or twenty 
companies during the past week, in- 
volving, between now and July 1, very 
extensive disbursements to investors. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has declared its dividend for the quarter 
of one and one-fourth per cent., and re- 
ports a surplus, in addition, of $429, 462. 

Estimates of she wheat crop, ‘both 
winter and spring, for 1890 are now be- 
ing made, principally by bulls in wheat, 
wherein they make a guess that the 1890 
crops will fall short of those in 1889 from 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 bushels, basing 
the estimate on a yield of 490,000,000 
bushels for 1889. It would be difficult 
to a how any reliable guesses 

ven as to the total crop for 1890, 
mtd the winter wheat yield may be 
roughly estimated, probably; but par- 
tisan rf such as the above can have 
very little weight with any one, and 
really mean but little. 
of an unfavorable condition of the wheat 
crop in India, which means a great deal 
in our favor, if such reports have any 
considerable basis of truth in them. 

We shall not venture on any estimate 
of the probabilities of the passage of 
a silver bill by the Senate this week. 
No doubt exists that the Senate will 
pass a bill, but not the House bill. When, 
therefore, the two houses have each 
passed a bill, committees of confer- 
ence from each house will be appointed, 
and an attempt at a compromise will be 


We have reports lead, t 


kinds of business. Let us ho buat the 
wise thing will be done in the matter 
of silver legislation—something that will 
be pro ve and yet conservative; 
rather than radical legislation, we freely 
admit that we would rather have none at 
all. Free coinage would mean a bank- 
gold reserve. 
situation improves dail 
so far as iron, coal, cotton, petroleum, an oe 
raw materials are concerned. The ex- 
ports from this port, the last week, were 
not up to the corresponding week of 1889, 
but this port is not making its usual pro- 
portion of shipments. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. .......... $1,870,100 
Specie, increase........... 7 2'800 
Legal tenders, increase.... 1,060,300 
Deposits, decrease......... 1,217,700 
Reserve, increase ......... 2,077,525 


This leaves the bank reserve at about 
$7,000,000, with money closing four to 
five per cent., and banks lending freely on 
call at four to four and a half er cent. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
rity. Pamphlets free, address 
E. 8. A. L. 
President. 
150 Nassau Street, - 


H. E. Simmons, Presidents. 
- New York City. 


DENVER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


Best Real Estate Investments. First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, etc., freely sent. 

— VAN LAW & GALLUP —— 


UNION LNVESTMENT CCOMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
KANBAS CITY, MO. 


and recommen 


bankers of Kansas 


Bend for 


Fics Free. Union Investment Co. 


Before Investin 


on 


ost prosperous of 
oe silver, copper, 
the ‘world, the ples ; 


ment 
in the 
business 


22,000,000 bushels of corn 1389. 
has been from its earliest settlement on 
co of investments. Do 


are often 
roved 


than we accept. Our mortgages 
secured by 4 to 6 times Mihelr dee of im 
farm and city property. The laws of South Dakvta 
sub loan and trust Companies to frequent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inve-- 
tigates its financial greater 
care. Write for co cnr information. 
7 & GUARAN EED "MORTGAGES. 6 
upon deposits. 

EKEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 
¥. H. Haexarr, Prest. Ogre Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


raised | ity is advancing. 


Jamus H. Acun, President. Txos. G. Atvoap, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. OC. Moss, Jz., Secretary. 


1HE JAS. AGEN CO,., 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, Investments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written ; Conveyancing Done; Largest List of 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty; Free haps and Pamphiets of City. 


First National Bank, Weat yt 
owa 


erences: Osage, 
Osage Co. Bank, Eldora, Iowa. 


TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 


617 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 

The Company offers 400 shares of the Capita! Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Bioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purohased in large lotsa, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

How. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
W. H. Russet, President. 
Ex-Gov. Atvin SAunDERs, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, Sec’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 


Omaha, Webraska. 


Intending Investors 


are invited to rr for the 
new pamphlet of 


Bunnell & Eno Co. | fifth in Te 


G@. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


N. M. Van 
Presiden ce- President. 
T. 8. Bec’y 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a specialty of Colorado Investments; 
list of Denver ns; bu yo end Sea 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. inte rest on 3 months, 7 per 
on 6 months, 8 per cent. on month? time de- 


:—City National Bank, Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, Denver , Colo. 


“SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Salt Lake is Goctined ts to be be the one 
San F isco. Here 
the opportunit d in- 
vestor now has his eye on this place; money judi- 
a invested will surely bring large returns. 
us your address, we will send you a Plot of 
our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice gl 
only. All moneys sent us for investment 
honestly handled. We invite correspondence A. 
parties desiring to loan money at 8 rooms. clear and 
well secured. Refer to Commercial onal Bank, 
Salt Lake, and many on — 


DI INVESTMENT CO., 
71.) 158 Main St. 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John ©. Avery, President, 115 Broadway, New 
York ; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington Bt., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


KANSAS 


second city in the ae Btates 
Bock, and Packi 
Roads ; tenth 
t legraph Business ; Po 
in ten years, and yet in ite i = vt ~ —y¥ 
safest and surest real estate investments in the Uni 


Central b —" f 500 
u rontage to $2,500 per foot. 


We have Bell on 


direct Texas and 


Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 


These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


DULUTH ESTATE 


nine miles o 


a being more than 30 
W EST, it has a much larger tri 
is in the infan ancy of Site hn gy Duluth is increas- 
ing ta tion at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SAND a year, and such wonderful wth insures a 

pid advance in real estate. Write for readin mat- 
ter, and if you wish us how mus and 


ra 
we full in — mene, 
©. E. LOVETT & Duluth, Minn. 


Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard. Investment il, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 

Hues L. Russet, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 

par aad 


First Mort Loans. —~ 7. 
First-c on hand for sale 
te PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. 


lass 
accrued interest. for 
descriptions of loans. 


Real estate in this city and vicin- 
I am familiar 
with the ruling prices for the past 
twelve years, and I advise my cus- 
tomers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy 
now. I continue to make loans 
netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to THe CHris- 


TIAN Union or the Independent, New York 
City, or Lockwood National Bank, San An- 


tomo, Texas. 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, TEx. 


CAPITAL OF IDAHO. 


provision of constétution Perma- 
= nent Oapital. opportunities for investment 
Mo net 10 per 
cent. Saw kilns, woolen 
wanted. Unlimited water r. 
schools, churches. Perfect climate. Stock 
lse. Free Government land. Great 
. Field crops net 
ous u year - 
000. 00. Gembins business with pleasure us. 


rates. Illustrated pam mat ed Free. 
BOARD OF TRADE, City, Waabor 


There is danger of losing 
your money if you lend it west. 
So there is east. And so there 
is if you keep it yourself. 

But there is a way to make 
that danger least. ‘That is, to 
employ a competent lender 
where there is good security. 

Information in an interesting 
pamphlet; free. 


Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Por . New Hampshire 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
—— | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
circulars with full iculars. 
mand 
y 
nections, we 
secure on he choicest, and refuse many more loans 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


ot wits the Union Trust 
mo 

Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited ted b law. Trustees, Execu- 
tors, in these bonds. 


FRANK R.  SOmMRON. New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Btreet. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer. Northwestern Investment 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Faroo, N. Daxora. 


Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


A. J. DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
World-famous as a Health Resort and a city of beau- 
tiful homes. 


Correspondence Solicited. References undoubted. 
if You Want t KNOW ALL ABOJT 
mercial and Manufacturin 


estern terminus of = Northern Pacific Rail- 
the head of — | tion o et Sound ; the cen 
sen 


COMA LAND Tacoma, Wash, 
Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


] 


HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 

no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrep H. Newson, Pres. Chamber of Com- 


merce, Ogden, 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate  @ollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR a 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as nt for 
landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
poncence solicited. 


Invested to yield a pres- 

ent income of from 

per cent to 8 per 

cent with one half 
the profits. 

ERI 

50 STATE 


MONEY | 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


CITY, 
eeding to the rtga Ine Business of the 


ounty Bank and 


CAPITAL, 
jan nd 
rrigaied) Farms. 
on 


71% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fully 
Officers of the Com- 


NESS COUNTY 
its 
‘ 


IDLE 


for circulars to 
Wu. PARMENTER, 


ent of the 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


Egailable Building, Boston. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated 30% not ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 ree 
of security. lorado 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 
DEN VER-COLORADO. 
8% Net oa imororet inside from one 
given 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


PIANOS 


preferred 
by the 
leading 
Artists, 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


SALAD 


‘DRESSING’ 


the mouth. 
breath. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E, W. 


Deliciously Flavored. 
Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 


Beautifully put up. 


A Perec Lid Denice 
Heals and 
Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
Convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 


The Time Short 


To complete The Christian Union Travel Club which is to 
secure for your pastor or teacher a Six Weeks’ Tour in 
Europe. But it is long enough, if you use it with push and 
Two hundred new yearly subscribers secure 
One hundred and thirty 


Our Vacation Offers are 


persistence. 
the Six Weeks’ European Tour. 
secure the Four Weeks’ Tour. 


briefly as follows. Full particulars on application: 


A Six Weeks’ Tour in Europe, including England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scotland, and Ireland, for 2OO new yearly subscribers. Leave 
New York on the ‘‘ Gellert” June 28, and on the ‘‘City of New York” July 16. 


6 | A Four Weeks’ Tour in Europe, starting as above, omitting Belgium, the Rhine, and 


Switzerland, for 13O new subscribers, 


A Fifty Days’ Trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, for 300 new subscribers. 
Leave New York July 18. 


A Twenty Days’ Trip to the Yellowstone Park, for 150 new subscribers. Leave New 
York July 17, July 31, August 14, August 28, and September 11. 


A Twelve Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, the Thousand Islands, Alexan- 
dria Bay, St. Lawrence River and the Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, the White 
Mountains, and Newport, for 50 new subscribers. Leave New York August 19 
and September 2. 


These Vacation Tours are first-class in every respect. 
They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son 
for the European Tours, and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb 


sed! for the American Tours. 


If, for lack of time or for any other cause, the 
whole number of subscribers needed is not obtained, 
we shall allow $1.50 on each name secured 
toward paying for the summer tour selected, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Camp Tip-top. 


To let for the summer season, a “camping-out” place, 


with two-roomed rustic cabin and kitchen, in Orange County, 
fifty miles from New York; on a mountain spur 500 feet 
fine views of the Catskill, Shan- 
daken, and Shawangunk Mountains and the Hudson; reached 
by a good carriage road and wood paths from the valley 
below; a cold spring just near enough to afford an appetiz- 
eggs, 
chickens, and Orange County milk at a farm within a mile; 
grocers wagon will leave provisions three times a week at 


above the Hudson River; 


ing walk morning and evening for water supplies: 


this farm for you; just the place for a camping party or 
family with a John Burroughs turn of mind. No others 
need apply. Address Thoreau, Christian Union Office. 


“An hones tale speeds best, being plainly told.’’—Richard ITI., Act IV. 


“An honest tale” is “plainly told” in two books pub- 
lished by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
‘Flow Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


and “Testimonial Companion.” 


a yan | are educational. Send your address for copies, free 


A . heated by hot-water circulation on the original 


Gurney plan is sungy comfortahie and its occupants corre- 


spondingly happy e system is healthful, economical, 
convenient, and attractive. 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 


Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New York Orrics, 88 Joun Srrzer. 
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JUNE 19, 1890. 


Motto for the Week: 


“Our friends are those who make us 
do what we can.” 


Between Us. 


The Christian Union of 
next week every fair 
girl graduate and her 
brother with his be- 
ribboned sheepskin will 
find the general subject 
of college life and work 
treated by well-known 
writers from many 
points of view. A par- 
tial list of the more 
important articles has 
already been printed, 
but I shall be pardoned 
for repeating it. There 
is no topic more interesting to Union readers, at this 
season, than the College and its rapidly developing 
service for humanity. 


Among the more important articles to appear in the 
College Number of The Christian Union are the fol- 
lowing : “ University Residence,” by Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; “Educational Progress in 
Germany,” by Professor H. H. Boyesen ; “ Co-opera- 
tion of High Schools and Colleges,” by J. B. Angell, 
President University of Michigan ; “ College Days of 
Hawthorne,” by George T. Packard ; “Oxford Memo- 
rabilia,” by Miss E. A. Painter; “ University Exten- 
sion for Women,” by Miss Alice Hays ; “ The Relation 
of the Home and School,” by Anna C. Brackett ; “ The 
Relation of the Preparatory School to the College,” by 
Helen H. Backus ; “ The Schoolgirl’s Responsibility 
to her School Opportunities,” by Caroline B. Le Row. 

« 

The students of Harvard University have missed an 
opportunity. The recent acts of vandalism committed 
by a few cads among them were utterly repugnant to 
the college spirit not only, but to the instincts of every 
decent young man among the students. It would have 
been entirely easy for the undergraduates to ascertain 
who the offenders are, and to drive them from college 
by the cessation of social relations with them. The 
duty of the college authorities was to proceed against 
these cowardly youngsters in the courts, after promptly 
expelling them. ‘The opportunity of the students was 
to effectively vindicate the reputation of the college by 
withdrawing all social recognition and fellowship from 
the offenders, and thus showing that Harvard men will 
not tolerate the practices of the hoodlum and the street 
gamin among their associates. 

The two articles in this issue discussing the attitude 
of workingmen toward the Church are certain to attract 
attention. The problem involved is one of the most 
pressing that the Church confronts to-day. The Chris- 
tian Union believes profoundly in the Church as an 
institution, and with equal earnestness believes that the 
Church does not, as an institution, appreciate its present 
opportunity. Emerson says: “Our friends are those 
who make us do what we can.” In this spirit, and not 
in the spirit of criticism, The Christian Union is con- 
stantly discussing the relation of the Church to society, 
and trying to point out the opportunity for helpfulness 
and inspiration which it so clearly sees. 


The Temperance Conference of last week is reported 
and interpreted in the Union this week. There was 
one feature of the gathering which, I confess, made me 
indignant. The audience, which had gathered with the 
express purpose of hearing all sides of temperance dis- 
cussion, and of finding a common platform for united 
work, did its level best, in several instances, to make 
uncomfortable those speakers who did not approve of 
prohibition. Dr. Howard Crosby, for instance, has 


probably done more effective work toward lessening the 
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saloon power in New York City than any other man 
who spoke at the Conference. Yet his speech was fre- 
quently interrupted, and his entitely courteous disap- 
proval of prohibition as a practical measure for New 
York City was received in a way that at least cannot 
be called conciliatory. The Prohibitionist may be log- 
ical in his intolerance, but when he accepts an invitation 
to meet for discussion those who differ with him as to 
methods of practical temperance work, it is not too 
much to expect him to listen courteously, and to state 
his own views with a temperate regard for the convic- 
tions of other self-sacrificing workers in the temperance 
field. 
* 

The publisher wishes to remind all who are working 
in the hope of obtaining, for pastor or teacher, one of 
The Christian Union vacation tours, that prompt com- 
munication with him will secure whatever co-operation 
in accomplishing the object is possible. The dates of 
starting for the European tours are June 28 and July 
16. Arrangements are such as to guarantee delightful 
tours, and the company is certain to be a pleasant one. 
Whatever can be done at this office to promote the 
plans of any who are organizing these travel clubs will 
be promptly done on application. Messrs. Henry Gaze 
& Son notify us that, on account of the unfortunate 
accident to the “City of Rome,” in which the party of 
June 28 was to sail, they have secured passage in the 
first-class Hamburg steamer “Gellert,” which will 
leave Hoboken on the same day and hour—namely, at 
2 p.M., June 28. 

The itinerary of the second European tour, leaving 
New York July16,will be given in our advertising columns 
next week. It is this tour, rather than the earlier one, 
which will from this time have the attention of those 
working on Christian Union Travel Clubs. It will 
give us special pleasure to have The Christian Union 
as fully represented in the second party as it will be in 


the first. 


The following letter comes from a subscriber in Eng- 
land who is entitled to write “ LL.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S.” 
after his name. It is comprehensive, as well as com- 
plimentary : “The Christian Union is encyclopedic, 
carefully prepared in accuracy and conciseness, keeps 
pace with the various branches of periodical literature, 
and adds many delightful details to our knowledge of 
important current events as they occur, from week to 
week, among English-speaking folk in the Old and 
New Worlds. Many of its papers speak with great 
talent and fine culture, and are full of opportune in- 
struction. They mark the progress of opinion in art 
and science, in Christian socialism and Biblical inter- 
pretation, in political reform and historical research. 
Its literary judgments are marked by sure-footed crit- 
ical sense, truly the judgments of scholarly men able to 
distinguish the wheat from the chaff, while the tone of 
Christian thought is admirably caught, and caught at a 
high level.” 

The “Home Missionary Fund,” which provides for 
sending The Christian Union to clergymen on the 
frontier whose narrow means will not permit them to 
pay for it, needs replenishing. 1 am sure that only the 
mere suggestion is needed to start anew the current of 
contributions. Last year at this time the fund had 
reached $392.50. The amount paid in this year is 
$205.75. The applications from those who earnestly 
desire, and yet are unable to subscribe for, the paper 
already exceed the ability of the fund to supply. We 
contribute one-half the amount of each subscription 
sent from the Home Missionary Fund, so that every 
$1.50 secures a year of The Christian Union for some 
brave and patient worker who would not otherwise 
be able to secure it. 


Working Girls Vacation 
fund. 


The Working Girls’ Vacation Fund of The Christian 
Union will begin its good work June 21, when the 
first installment of girls who need assistance to get 
a vacation go to the Brooklyn Holiday House. 

As has been stated before in these columns, the idea 
of a vacation for manual workers is a new one, and the 
generous-hearted citizen gives gladly, knowing that 
small wages are the returns for large expenditure of 
strength. It is not necessary here to tell of the long 
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hours spent in close, heated rooms ; of hours given in 
overtime for which no return in money is made. For 
to the worker the unfortunate girl is not the one who 
works long and steadily, but the one who has not the 
opportunity to work. “The Song of the Shirt” is not 
the song that appeals to working girls. The past winter 
has been a severe one for the girls of New York and 
Brooklyn, the mild winter causing “ slack” times. 
This has made it impossible for many girls who in- 
tended to save money for their vacation to carry out 
that intention. 

The mere paying of board and car-fare is but a com- 
paratively small part of the expense a working girl who 
takes a vacation is under ; she must lose her wages for 
the length of time she is absent ; and these expenses 
combined, a little arithmetic will show are out of 
all proportion to income. Yet no class of workers 
stand in greater need of vacations than working girls 
most of whom began working before they attained their 
growth, and a large percentage of whom work, and 
must work, under unsanitary conditions. 

Last year over $1,000 was contributed by the read- 
ers of The Christian Union toward a Vacation Fund, 
which was applied solely to this one purpose of helping 
girls to get that which would give them increased wage- 
earning power. To date this Fund is $100 behind 
what it was the same date last year. This cannot mean 
loss of interest, for the letters that come show contin- 
ued interest and increased knowledge of the conditions 
surrounding working girls. 

We hoped not to make an appeal—that the bringing ~ 
forward of the summer plans would open purses, that 
the gifts would be spontaneous; but now we do appeal; 
we ask our readers to give generously, that many more 
girls may have the benefit of a vacation than had it last 
year through this Fund. 


Writing Advertisements. 


-- 


“ Do it well or not at all,” is the motto of one of 
America’s greatest publishers. It is a good motto to 
apply to advertising. Not every successful business 
man can write a good advertisement, but there is 
scarcely any part of business that is more important. 
The following suggestions on this subject are from the 
pen of Allston C. Ladd : “ Write your advertisement 
without any thought of saving words—just as you 
would write a letter. Then go over it and mark out 
superfluous words and cut out statements which you 
then see will not interest the reader. Then mentally 
place yourself in the position of a customer, as though 
your interests were outside of the counter rather than 
behind it, and consider how the advertisement would 
appear to you. Look carefully to see whether you have 
not written in too technical a vein, as a result of know- 
ing all about goods of which your customer has but a 
superficial knowledge. Analyze the matter thoroughly 
and see if you have really written for the reader any- 
thing more than that you deal in shoes. Have you 
offered him an attraction in price or covelty? If you 
have not, you had better try again ; you have simply 
copied your competitor. If the advertisement seems 
satisfactory, it is a good plan to lay it aside for a day or 
two, for when you again take it up the wording may 
not seem as attractive. For you must not overlook the 
fact that you are to pay good money for that advertis- 
ing, and that the expenditure of that money is entitled 
to as careful consideration as is the matter of clerk 
hire, rent, the accuracy of your freight bill, or any 
other detail of your business. The difference between 
efficient advertising and that which is not, is the differ- 
ence between giving money away and making a profit 
(on the amount speat for the advertisement) which 
even the pawnbroker does not get. Careless advertis- 
ing is costly at any price.” 


Home Missionary fund. 


Previously acknowled .$201 25 
Mrs. J. 1 
| $205 75 
The Vacation fund. 
Previously acknowledged. $88 10 
5 00 
E. D. M., Minneapolis, Minn............ .... 1 00 
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New Yorn, New York. 
ACHERS’ AGENCY. 


TE 
Oldest and best known in U. B. 
blished 1855. 
3 East Sreeet, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 


BOYS. (Sixty-fifth year of Academy; eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for College or for 
business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. Highest references given and required. 

J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


— — Course of Study and Col- 

ege Prepa Admits to either Smith, 
or Wellesley by y certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Hartford. 
and College Pre- 


Bchool for Girls. Bixteenth year 
Miss Bara J. 
Mrs. R. M. LatTurop, 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CE HILL, an English and Clas- 


sical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 
First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. W. T. Poynter. 


. September 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 

A BBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
will be = its sixty-second year on Thursday, 
1890, offering enlarged opportunities 
for a oom and refiv-ing education. The new 
builaing, Draper Hall, will completed. furnishing 
the best modern conveniences f.r — 1 and com- 

fort of pupils. Terms #400 a 

PHILENA Principal. 


Boston 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 1. Address Hon. E. H. Bunwert, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MAssACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE — SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies reo 18, 1890. Buildin 
and enlarged. Pupi admitted to Smi 


and on our certi 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

CHOOL OF EXPRESSION.-—Most 

thorough training for voice, bodv, and mind. 
Opens Oct. 9. Summer at Newport. July 5. Circu- 
lars free. 8. 8. Curry, 1534 Beacon Street. Clergy 
men’s Vacation Class. Course by Prof. Churchill. 


COPLEY sat SQUARE OF 


LANGUAGES, AND ELOcUT! Kats F. 
"princi . Pupils fitted for or plat- 
form. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY beginsite 35th year September 17. Classical, 
Scientific, Business, Preparatory Departments. 
JosErH ALDEN Suaw, A.M... Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
—— SEMINARY. Prepares 
for any college or scientific school. Opens 


Bept. 4, OF . New laboratories and rooms. 
buildings heated dang ddress 
v. Wu. GaLLacuer, Principal. 


New Hampsuiee, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1890. 
J. G@. Whittier says: ** A better, healthier, and pleas- 
eater Py a school could scarcely be found in 
ew 


New Jerszy, Montclair. 
ISSELL-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair isthe most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address. 

Mas. Bissett, 
Miss Braprorp, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Elizabeth. 
Miss M. M. HUNT will reopen 


24 the school formerly known as Miss 
English and French Board and Da 
Young Ladies and Girls. Send for circ 


Bchoo 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 


pore Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Pres. 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
toe SEMINARY 


9 of study attractive to 
young, jadiot, of high schools. Receives 
for colle to review. 
Address A. G ys M., Clinton, N. Y. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Armaonac, Ph.D., Principal. 


New Yorx, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Btreet. 
Rev. BAMBON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. 8. Wert, Lady 
Special, 


Elective, fall C llegiate courses. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
ACADEMY. 55th year. 
Prepares and Bus for the Govern- 


litary D 
Principals. 


usiness. 


ment Academies, and 
IsBEE & 


New York, Peekskill. 


UMMER SCHOOL AT THE PEEES- 
KILL MI LITABY ACADEMY. 
Location Care and instruction excellent. 

or 


New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 


New York, Saratcga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
hi . guages, Music, tin 8- 
thetic d Social Cul "year begins 


theti ulture. 
Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., 


Yorx, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N, Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthfu). A refined Chris- 
tian Home. New Building readv next September. 
on September it, 189°. Send for Catalogue. 
FRISBEE, D_D., President. 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel 


and undergraduate courses 
—— Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French, I . German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
Political Science, Phy Chemistry, Biology. 
lectures on Philosoph Gymnasium, wit " 

ello 


Ba tus com fete. 
iology. rook, address as above. 
On10, Cleveland, 
A COLLEGE.-New build- 
ings. well-equipped usual facil library rich in 


German and French. Unusual facilities for scientific 
and literary study. Address Hiram C YDN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
HAM ACADEMY. — Near 


Philadelphia, Bound Brook Route to New York. 
surroundings. Perfect 


Gymoasium, Military 
rough preparatiou for college or scien- 
Number limited to sixty. 


pated per year. 
ust circular 
Jno. CALVIN Rice, A.M., Prin. 


Unexcelled iocation and 
equipment. Library. 


Bryn Mawr. 
BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Girls will reopen 30. For circular 
address Miss Fiorence BaLpwin 


PgnnsYLvAnia, Ogontz. 
OO SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
DIES, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Phitniel the spacious country 
seat of J Jay C begin its forty-first year 
Wednesday, September "26 For circulars ny to 
PRINCIP Ogontz School, Montgomery 
Principals, 
Miss Syivia J. EASTMAN. 


Wasurneton, D 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 

and 1,212 and aid | Fourteenth Street. 
INSTITUTE. —Select 
and Day School for Young / Ladies and 


principals, 


=. D. 


Little Girls. riculum bome. Add 
Training and peivilagre of home 


Germany, Stuttgart. 
HE REV. ED. P. CRANE, A.M., 
byterian), Ex-United States Consul, will 
th of children of all ages. 
8 as the mildest climate of 4 of the large 
referen 
— Broad Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


New New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For YOUNG 1A DIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared for college. 


New Yorn, New York. 
OURSES FOR TEACHERS inter- 


ested in new and improved methods in Educa- 
The Workingman’s School (founded and 


in M ltr ( cluding 
anua raining (in inclu 


Bo and Zodlogy, Vocal Music, Physical Culture, 
and Moral Instruction for children. e methods 
of teaching these and — branches will be ex- 

eneral co in History of Educational 


ed. urses 
Theories, Educational Methods, and 
through the year. For terms, 

uperinten ent 
Workingman’s School, 109 West” Fift y-fourth Btreet, 
New York City. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


STEREOPTICON WANTED — Second-hand 
lantern (pair or single), lime light, with appurte- 
nances. Address ** Stereopticon,’’ Stamford, Conn. 


MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
moderate prices. References among Christian 
Union subscribers. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 
Station, Orange, N. J., short distance from the 
station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
Rent, $75 per month. Address L. D. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS—Island with house, ice- 
house (filled), boathouse, and dock, for sale or to 
to rent. Two miles from the Frontenac, Round 
Island, and one mile from Thousand Island Park. 
Apply to L. 8., 147 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


A FAMILY of adults can secure a portion of a 
fine private house in New York near Central Park, 
West, at a very low rent. In return the care of 
the house and board for one are desired. Ad- 
dress K. H. C., No. 7,737, Christian Union Office. 


AN INTELLIGENT YOUNG LADY desires 
a position as companion to an elderly lady or in- 
valid. Would be willing to travel. Best of refer- 
ences given and required. Address Miss P., Box 
114, Waterville, Vermont. 


WANTED-—By a middle-aged woman, any respect- 
able position of trust, or to wait on elderly couple 
or invalid lady. Comfortable home in Christian 
family preferred to high wages. Address Hub- 
bard House, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR FOR RENT-—In Mount Wasb- 
ington, Berkshire County, Mass , a new cottage; 
** beautiful for situation ;’’ on highest ground of 
any dwelling-house in Massachusetts. Address 
F. B, Schutt, Mount Washington, Mass. 


WANTED—Clergymen, lawyers, and all profes- 
sional men that are looking for a suitable resort 
to spend their vacation, to read the advertisement 
of an attractive place in the Adirondacks, which 
is to be found under the proper heading in this 
issue. 


A COUNTRY MINISTER wants to buy cheaply 
a second-hand copy of ** The World, the Subject 
of Redemption.” Address the Rev. C. H. Tick- 
nor, Clio, Genesee Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE-—A delightful cottage of twelve rooms, 
with an acre of land, large barn, excellent orchard 
and garden, ample yard and shade, at Newark 
Valley, N. Y., twenty miles west of Binghamton. 
Inquire of Rev. Jay Clizbe, Newark Valley, N. Y. 


FOR RENT-—A thoroughly furnished cottage of 
eight rooms at Croton Falls, Harlem Railroad ; 
large library, piano, etc.; charming river view; 
singularly varied walks and drives; $50 a month 
for July and August. Address Rev. R. P. Gibson, 
Croton Falls, N. ¥ 


W ANTED-—A consecrated Christian woman, widow 
preferred, accustomed to a large establishment 
and hard work, to act as matron on an industrial 
training farm for boys, one hundred miles from 
New York. Highest references required. Must 
be a strict economist. Address Director, Box 17, 
Station D, New York. 


A LADY, who isa teacher of music, desires to re- 
ceive into her family a young lady of intelligence, 
refinement, and executive ability, who, in returo 
for services as wnother’s assistant in the care of 
two young children, oversight of servant, and gen- 
eral usefulness, will receive free instruction in 
piano music. One who has studied, or desires to 
study, kindergarten methods preferred. The high- 
est musical references given. Address ** B,’’ 7,628, 
care of Christian Union. 


FOR RENT—Two cottages, fully furnished, ten 
rooms, at East Hampton, a quaint and beautiful 
little village, one hundred miles from New York, 
and the coolest and healthiest spot on the Ameri- 
can coast. In sight of and within five minutes’ 
walk of the ocean. No mosquitoes; no malaria. 
Rent, June to November, $300 each. Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sons, 115 Wall Street. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence, with study if desired, in different coun- 
tries for one, two, or three years. There is no 
educator like intelligent travel. Highest social 
references. Address‘ Foreign Travel,” No. 7,630, 
office of Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-— 960 acres of ex- 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County, 
Arkansas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
to grow corn or cotton; no stones, hills, swamps, 
or overflows; will soon double in value; the tim- 
ber alone is a fortune; railroad station only 1} 
miles; mild, healthy climate; no encumbrance ; 
price $25 an acre. Also 320 acres of valuable 
prairie land, near Tracy, Minnesota; price $15 an 
acre. Also six nice lots in Wichita, Kansas; price 
$500 each. Also good grain elevator, doing good 
business, near Rockford ; price $3,000. Would ex- 
change all or part for city residence property. 
Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North Church 
Btreet, Rockford, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Small Jersey milk farm, on Main 
Street, one mile from business center. Buildings 
in superb location, near street-car line; gas, lake 
water, and electric light in street. House has 
nine rooms, furnace, bath-room. Barn, box stalls; 
silo ; steam engine that pumps water, cuts, grinds, 
and cooks feed. Water in barn; all kinds of 
fruit; retail milk business that pays 12 per cent. 
on price asked will go with the farm if desired. 
Also milk bottles, cases, etc., and a small herd of 
grade Jerseys. A rare chance for a business man 
who desires a country residence, for a farmer who 
wants to do a farming business that pays, fora 
party who would take summer boarders, or fora 
family with boys and girls to educate, as it is 
within five minutes’ walk of the well-known 
Granger Place School for Girls, and the old Can- 
andaigua Academy and Training School for Boys. 


Address 8. E. Eastman, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


A CLERGYMAN, highly successful in preparing 
oe four pupils in his family 
unexcelled 


Highest 
references. Address Private Tuition, No. 7,58, 
Christian Union Office. 


TRICYCLE FOR SALE-—A Columbia three- 
track tricycle; latest pattern and lightest build ; 
nearly as good as new. Address Mrs. E. B. O., 
Room 2, Waverly Building, Hartford, Conn. 


COMFORTABLE HOME can be given 4 
party of four during July and August by a Friend 
woman of Port Arthur. Ministers or teachers 
preferred. Hay fever, malaria. and insomnia are 
unknown factors of life with us. Healthful loca- 
tion ; fine views of Thunder Bay ; pure air ; good 
table; best of water. Price, $10 per week each. 
Town affords facilities for boating, fishing, etc 

Address Mrs. L. H. B., Box 110, Port Arthur, On- 
tario. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH of Elmira, 
N. Y., have for sale the following property, all in 
good condition : One large pipe organ; seats and 
cushions to seat five hundred people; two large 
“Caston”’ furnaces and pipes, nearly new ; twenty 
large and two smal] stained-glass windows of nice 
pattern. For further information as to prices, 
etc., apply to or address I. B. Coleman or Geo. H. 
Spring, Committee, Elmira, N. Y. 


A 


ADIRONDACKS. —At Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N. Y., all those wishing to spend a com- 
fortable and restful vacation will find a home in 
the heart of the mountains such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. At 
ordinary resorts visitors often have to spend days 
and weeks in trying to find out where to go, but 
at Flume Cottage the proprietor devotes most of 
his time in conducting parties personally to the 
mountain summits, lakes, ravines, waterfalls, and 
other points of interest of this marvelous region. 
Address, until June 23, Box 111, Summit, N. J. 
After that date, Keene Valley. Descriptive cir- 
cular. Terms reasonable. 


THERS. 

If for any reason you cannot nurse 
your child, we can assure you positively 
that there is but one Food that is prac- 
tically a perfect imitation of Mother’s 
Milk in composition and digestibility, 
and that is LACTO-PREPA- 
RATA. It is made wholly from 
milk. 

All manufacturers of Infant Food 
make the broad claim that theirs is 
the dest, but few, if any, tell how it is 
made or of what it is composed for the 
facts told to any intelligent person 
would condemn most of them. 

CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD contains 62 12 per cent. of 
Powdered Milk and 37 1-2 per cent. of 
wheat. Both the milk and wheat are 
partially digested. It is especially 
adapted for /nfants from six months 
upwards, and for /nvalids, Aged People 
and Dyspeptics. 

Before you take the risk of trying 
any other Food, do not fail to send to 
us for a pamphlet of 64 pages entitled 
Our Baby's First and Second Years, 
by Marion Harland, which also gives 
a minute description of Lacto-Prepa- 
rata and Carnrick’s Soluble Food and 
their mode of manufacture. Sent Free. 

Read the above pamphlet and then 
ask your Physician which Foods are 


the nearest approach to mother’s milk. 
REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
three, four, and five letters 
aSuperb pictures. Lots of fun. 


Will be sent om receipt 


. . of One Dellar. 

See WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 

Pa 


Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 


NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., ; 
{22 East &t., New York 


| 
| 
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a 
f " tion will be given 
~~ Mechanical Drawing, 
and Needle Work), 
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College Notes. 


CotumBiA.—The one hundred and 
thirty-sixth annual Commencement of 
Columbia, at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, New York City, on the even- 
ing of June 11, attracted special at- 
tention because, for the first time in 
the history of Columbia, its various 
eo School of Arts, the 
School of Mines, the School of Medicine, 
and the School of Political Science—united 
in one common Commencement. This 
is a t step, under the direction of 
President Low, toward the completion of 
the “university idea” at Columbia. Of 
the three hundred and seventeen degrees 


conferred, two were received by young). 


women. The largest number of gradu- 
ates in any one department were from 
the Medical School, which sends out one 
hundred and eighty-three young doctors. 
The usual honorary orations by the 

uates were omitted, and President 

w addressed the classes instead. Re- 
ferring to the relation of the School of 
Arts, which is the College proper, to the 
various other departments of the Uriver- 
sity, President Low said : 

‘** Columbia still believes that the best phy- 
sician, the t lawyer, the t man of 
science, the best historian and student of 
social science, the best philosopher and man 
of letters, will be the man who, before he 
begins to specialize, lays the broad foundation 
of a general culture. It is no accident that 
historically the School of Arts came first. 
Specialization is the child of general culture, 
not the mother of it, and general culture still 
contributes to the specialist that which is 
indispensable.”’ 

Among the special prizes announced 
was that of the Prize Lectureship in the 
School of Political Science, which has been 
awarded to Charles B. Spahr, Ph.D., one 
of the staff of The Christian Union. 


Princeton.—One hundred and forty- 
one graduates received their diplomas at 
the 143d annual Commencement of 
Princeton College on June 11. The ex- 
ercises ssustetel? of the usual honorary 
orations from members of the graduating 
class, announcement of prizes and fel- 
lowships, the conferring of degrees, and 
the presentation of diplomas. President 
Patton made an address, in which he an- 
nounced that the College has received 
during the past year gifts amounting to 
$252,000. One of the pleasant incidents 
of the exercises was the reading of the 
results of the various contests for prizes, 
during which the Clio students gathered 
on one side and the Whigs on the other in 
the rear of the church to cheer each an- 
nouncement of a Clio or Whig winner. 


New York University.—At the 
fifty-eighth annual Commencement of the 
University of the City of New York, cel- 
ebrated in the Metropolitan Opera-House 
on the evening of June 12, Vice-Chancel- 
lor MacCracken announced that New 
York University will not give up student 
addresses at graduation time if he can 
help it. Thirteen students received the 
degree of B.A. and fifteen the degree of 
B.S. The honorary degree of D.D. was 
conferred upon the Rev. Edward Abbott, 
of the class of 1860, a brother of the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, of The Christian Union. 


University oF Minnesota.—Com- 
mencement week of the University of 
Minnesota began June 1, with the Bac- 
calaureate sermon by the venerable 
Bishop Whipple, followed by an address 
to the uating class by President 
Northrop. June 5 was Commencement 
Day, when one hundred and eight gradu- 
ates received diplomas : thirty-three from 
the College of Science, Literature, and 
Arts ; twelve from the College of Me- 
chanic Arts ; forty from the Department 
of Law ; and twenty-three from the De- 


partment of Medicine. Eleven of the 
graduates were young ladies. The Uni- 
versity has had a prosperous year, with 
an enrollment of more than one thousand 
students. 


Jouns Hopxrns.—Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, after the most prosperous year of 
its existence, held its fourteenth annual 
Commencement at Baltimore, on June 12. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon thirty-seven that 
of Doctor‘of Philosophy upon thirty-three. 
Johns Hopkins is notably an institution 
for graduate students and special re- 
search. Referring to this characteristic 
of the University, Professor H. B. Adams 
said in his address : 

** The influence of intelligent uate stu- 
dents is very beneficial to the whole body of 
undergraduates, irrespective of their frater- 
nity commections. Although at times some- 
what depressing to the boys, the good exam- 
ple of these older and more experienced men 
pervades every department of this University, 
preserving academic ideas that are fittest to 
survive, and repressing all that is weak and 
puerile. The results are student dignity and 
manly self-respect, student honor and court- 
esy, a love of study for its own sake, a social 
culture and a gentlemanly instinct which put 
to shame all memories of sophomoric pranks 


and college brawls in old barbaric days.”’ 


Two of the graduates aré Japanese, 
and are said to have attracted more atten- 
tion than all the Americans. 


Drury ex- 
ercises were held June 7-12. There 
were ten graduates from the prepsratory 
department, and six in the college courses. 
President Ingalls preached the Baccalau- 
reate sermon from Rom. viii. 19. Dr. 
J.T. Duryea gave the address before the 
literary societies. The trustees have un- 
dertaken to remove the entire indebted- 
ness of the College next year. The re- 
ports showed substantial growth and 


progress the past year. 


On1o UNIVERSITY.—At 
this University (located in Delaware, 
Ohio) the Baccalaureate sermon was de- 
livered by President Bashford, Sunday 
June 15; missionary address by the 
Rev. R. T. Stevenson, of Wooster, O., 
Sunday evening, June 15; University 
address by the Rev. C. W. Bennett, 
LL.D., of Northwestern University, Mon- 
day evening, June 16; graduating exer- 
cises Thursday, June 19. The gradua- 
ting class numbers eighty-two—the 
largest in the history of the Caivenaity. 


WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM. 
**Oh, where shall rest be found ?”’ 


Southern Pennsylvania has long been noted 
for the salubrity of its climate. Davandl Tay- 
lor, in speaking of the Lebanon Valley, says, 
** its climate is the finest in the world.”’ is 
Sanitarium is located on the mountains above 
Wernersville, a little village a few miles fron 
Reading, and commands a view almost unsur- 
passed in its loveliness of this beautiful Leba- 
non Valley. The air is from five to ten de- 
grees cooler at the Sanitarium in the summer 
than in the surrounding cities, and in the 
winter, on account of its southern exposure, 
is decidedly warmer. Those who knew this 
Sanitarum a few omy ago would hardly ree- 
ognize it since the extensive additions and 
improvements of last year. It now has a 
frontage of three hundred feet, and is five 
stories in height, with many pinnacles and 
observatories. The choice of location is a 
peculiarly happy one, not. only for its cool- 
ness and delightful view, but, being situated 
in a natural park of several hundred acres, 
the opportunities are numerous for the en- 
joymentof quiet, outdoor life in rustic nooks 
and under the shade of enormous trees. 

To those who need a quiet home where the 
guiding spirit of life shall be rest and recupera- 
tion, this place offers very many attractions. 
All the various baths which form so important 
a part in a rest cure establishment are here 
used to their best advantage, under the advice 
of a skilled physician. What our active Amer- 
ican life needs is more such institutions where 
the wasted nervous energies can resto 
under the most favorable conditions. | 


In the BUFFALO STEAM EGG POACHER. 


Look at one at any house furnishing goods store, or write for particulars to’sole manu- 


facturers, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Are everywhere considered the most effect- 
lve remedy for costiveness, indigestion, and 
sick -headache. Being sugar-coated and 
purely vegetable, they are without equal as 
a family medicine. For all derangements of 
the digestive and excretory organs, no other 
pills are so universally approved. 

“ For a long time my wife was a sufferer 
from dysentery, the best physicians in this 
section being unable to afford her any re- 
lief. At length we concluded to try Ayer’s 
Pills, and after taking three boxes she was 
cured.”—J. B. Smith, Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 

‘During the past 28 years 1 have used 
Ayer’s Pills in my family for all derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
also for colds. They have never failed to 
benefit.”” — Prof. Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., 
Business College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 

‘“‘Avyer’s Pills are the best 1 have ever used 
for headaches, and they act like a charm in 
relieving any disagreeable sensation in the 
stomach after eating.’’—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, 
Pullens, Va. 

“Tam never without a box of Ayer’s Pills 
in the house.”’— Mrs. Edwin Bartow, 425 
Bristol st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayer's Cathartic Pills 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggiets and Dealers in Medicines. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


_ An odorless liqmd. cheap. 
Jestroys Disease germs, prevents sickness, 
A necessity in every home. 
Tnvaluable in the sick room. 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
in CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IM ALL CLIMATES. 


f book,“ The Care and Feedingof 
SEND, mailed te any address. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 


Hay F Catarrh 
“influenza,) CURES x= COUGH: 

KIRK’S | ASTHMA| REMEDY: 
Price $1.00 Send for free s 
D 
“or by mail. QUICKLY. ENTION. PAPER.! 
E. K. Kirk Mfr. Ca. 94 Thompson Street, N.Y.5 


Comfort for Hot Weather 


The Crown Perfumery Cos 


INVIGORATING 


NDER 


NVICORATI 


4 


DEPOSITED IN THE PATE 


NT OFF —— 3 


NE} 


= 


“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that 

delicious perfume, Crab Apote Blossoms, of tho 

Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle 

of their vender Salta. No moro 

raped = pleasant cure for a hvadache is possible.”—Ze 
ollet, Parts 


Send 375 cents in stamps ora P. O. order to Caswell, 
Massey & Co., New tork,or T. Metealf & Co 
or Melvin & Badger, of Woston, and a bottle of 
these delicious salts will be sent post-paid to any 

dress, 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


trate th 
ad 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. 


INVIG 


ORATING 


ine, 


the Medica] Faculty of 


LOSS of APPETITE, 


FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years In expert- 
mental analysis, towether with the val- 
uable aid extended by the Academ 


~ 


em in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 


exree ita restorative and inviworating qualities, free 
rom the able bitterness of other remedies. 


2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


‘ 30 North William street, N. ¥. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BLOOD and PERFECT NUTRITION ae neces- 


sary for 


good health. 


BOVININE 


a preparation of 


the juices of lean 


raw meat, carefully selected, contains all the elements for making 


new and pure blood, and giving perfect nutrition to all the organs 


of the b« dy. 


For this reason weary brain and hand workers derive 


the greatest benefit from BOVININE, which furnishes in abundance 


the nourishment so eagerly absorbed by the starving nerve centers. 
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